1S THERE A FUTURE FOR ROYALTY ? 
_ , By Sir Robert Hadfield 
















These Lonny Twin Boys were reared on 


Age One Year. 
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YOU GAN PLAY THE 
PIANO TO-DAY 


“x 


> 


Sop —— 


Naunton’s National 
Music System 


I‘ makes no difference whether 
you have had previous lessons 
or not, Whether you are 80 years 
of age or only 8, we guarantee 
that you can play the piano to- 
lay by this wonderful and simple 
system. There are no_ sharps, 
flats, or theoretical difhculties to 


( 


worry you, and no tiresome or 
wearisome exercises or scales to be 
learnt. You play correctly with 
both hands at once. No difficulty 


or drudgery whatever 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“You cannot fail.” All you have to do is to sit down piano with our music 
and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Son Cla , anything, 





’ 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed, have given up learning by 
the old method Will to the dithculties, or if you are raid to begin because of the 
drudgery, let us tell tall about this wonderful, simple, rapid and pertect system, whicl 
is a real educator The word “ educator ineans “to lead out or “to draw out.” 
It does not mean “to cra n.” Our system draws out the musical powers of out 
students from the very first Ie yn. lake advantage of the offer we make on the coupon 
below, and by n of post 1 will receive eight tunes, which we guarantee you can 
play; thus you n prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy 
of our statements. This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of 
music to you and give you many years of purest ple 


No one need ever say again, “I wish | could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 











SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Be 01 , 


ONE SHILLING AN SINPENCI : ret tor whi ea I “Special No. 1,” published 
At 28. Gd, cont ne a ae Gent ih ogee 


Kiet a 
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Keeps your Hair 
tidy all day 


By rubbing a little Anzora well into 
your scalp every morning before 
using the brush and comb you will 
find you will be able to part your 
hair in exactly the way you wish, 
and it will remain in perfect posi- 
tion all day. 


Anzora Cream — for slightly greasy 
scalps, and Anzora Viola for dry 
scalps. Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Stores, etc 1/6 and 2/6 (double 


quantity) per bottle. 


ANZORA 


Masters the Hair 
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STANWORTHS ’., THIS | WRECK 


wey fashor 


REG? 


UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 


eee 


‘ 1 bef d 








€ e Stan 


A complete wreck In the 
are, the se i 


fance 


Gene | us your 
old Umbrella 


7/6, ay ' you pes 


ibreslas tr 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 





























DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


\ Sulphur HAIR 
» J JRESTORER 






a fe re) 
Be gal rved ap- 
| a3 enable 
t nu aio Loeir 
pos au 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 
This wor — Restorer ta pre pared by the er at 
Hair Specialista, J Perrer & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford La 
atorica, Le , 3.t and can be obta from them 
by post or tre on ‘any chemists and stores thre yut the world, 














SULPHOLINE 


Shs tama is lotion quick 
l 





plexion 














isiiguring e na, PI ry 
applying SULPHOLINE, 4k t Ar 
Supple, comfortable i as t 1 remedy fut 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf | Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne | Rosea 
uiphe ine is prepare | by the great Skin Speci ta, J. PRPE 8 
Lud., 1 ford Laboratorie D St ‘ 3 sold 
E betaiee tei bana a It cant 4 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throug Wor 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunsooroh. 
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NO WASTE BY USING THE PELMANOMETER 






















































i ( I A YEAR 
IT SIMPLIFIES sae) ee ne 
a 
SOLDERING polly {309 
. — 
- 400 
F course you know what - A YEAR 
high prices you have to 
pay for all tin and iron ware 
—in fact, for every kind of \ 
metal goods—but d »you know d 
q V Oo save the price of ¢ lew 
{ ss le when « seus be ina ul ‘ AVE you ever properly realised 
| { pieces becomes damaged i the fact that in your brain you 
Kany. way Wien a tin os possess the finest money - making 
| FLUXITE always at hand, machine in the world? 
: ¢ and promptly repair the crack eae There is practically no limit to the 
| or leak yourself It's perfectly eae income-earning powers of the mind, when 
easy—all Mechanics will have wr. it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
FLUNITE because it is the 9a efficiency of which it is capable. 
paste flux that By training your mind to greater 
‘ ed S 1 M Pl IF I ES efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
' = of earning twice, three times, four times 
; SOLDER 1] NG the amount you make at present. 
j P Buy a Tin to-day Ineve ry profession, business, and occu- 
J iy lt Dinan sual Deiuatenene anil pation, there is a dem ind for men and 
; Fluxite, 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 per Tin. women with scientifically trained minds, 
. 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 











7 by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
| tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
, Confidence and Administrative Po.er 
| which are in the greatest demand to-day. 
Over 100,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men have studied the 
| Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 
By training your mind on the Pelman System 
: you cal lo better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
‘| Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
i develops your mind as physical training develops 
, your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
1 post and can be tollowed anywhere. 
t 
6 Write to-day for a Free Copy of 
: Mind d 
oY an 
| M y 
. emo 
ry. 
* 
dl Itt t ful P in System 
ig and \ to mecrease the 1 y making 
> i { r mind. ud a post card (or cail) 
r t Ay 
ut 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
28 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
ve O {Ss BRANC —Meibourne: 46-48 Market 
id vircet Durban: Ciuh Arcad Loronto: Llemipie 
FLUXITE, Lid. 226 Eev.ngton St., Bermondsey, London, S.f.16 «BER Saba! a etl de 
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—_ 
MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 
WASTE YOURS 


SHARPENS 8 KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC2 


















MOTHERS will 
find this unequalled 
for keeping the 
children’s hair in a 
clean and healthy 
condition. 

























I & te wt 
Wh i ‘ Che 
1/3, ‘3. B-, fa y size t P f 
ree, 16, 36, X 86, fr 
THE “ODDS ON” SPECIFICS CO., LTD. 
(Dep. Q), 36 & 37 Cock Lane, London, E.C. 


loser 
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Phillips’ 7 & 
Military (canes © 
SOLES AND a ~— 


make one pair of boots 
last the time of three. 
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“ oe Brows is 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 
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“A LITTLE BOVRIL KEEPS 
THE boca A. : 


—— silences. A toes 
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The advantages of PITMAN’S unique system of vocational treining are brought d t to your 
home through PITMAN’S POSTAL COURSES. Tuition is given in all essential business subjects and 
courses of training may be selected to suit individual requirements. 


Pulmanis 


EUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND 


oO 
| es A Oem 


All commercial subjects are taught, including :— 















ACCOUNTANCY, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, PREPARATION FOR 
PRACTICAL BANKING, SECRETARIAL TRAINING, a pewrng wg ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
PITMAN’S home students win honours again and Wding commercial exar tions, ” 
All students are introduced to good appointments throu * ?P F I'MAN’S intluenti ul Situations I 
Intending students should write for Free Booklet “ Home Study ‘th : 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 212, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 











-- PARR GOR 0 Doe at a yrs ROI 7 
SEL ICI OS ae Ose nee Cree Ove: a a, 
PROBE ROR SROs BOR: CRS RSESRR Ea ap enon onehensaonoed mee: 




















.MATERNITY °. 


{ £ 
SRT an, Uoaabens AON for y the quarantee. of 


FREE Wonderful Baby Book. over 2000 RRitisH Cr HEMISTS 


FINLAY'’S, 90 HOULDSWORTH ST. \\ 
(Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. i> 
LONDON: 47 Duke Stree 1 














ATCHO — 


Che HAIR GROWER Safety an Satisfaction are thereby assured 
EverY UCAL PREPARATION /S GUARANTEED 



































it OSTROLINE] “BOTHER THAT MAN!” 


aO8 AOR OF ust behind me, kept sneezing 








the Pictures, J : it before | went out. 
man at A th me or to use ) 
1 knew | should get it. That wret¢ me" sort oline peer . on, and | must hurry home and 
my ) 8 nag H) 
all the time, and | had forgotten to take : on can feel tt “ about “ Nostroline ” Nasal Spe - A 
. ( ( »1 el s l 
Now I’m in for a nasty attack —! kt "vit Don’t you pare Just smear a little in the nostr P 
use my “Nostroline” to avert a calamity. eid at the ou tched thing, and leads to all sorts 


It's a fine thing—kills the very germs © f mS ' 
and sniff it up and you are safe A — ; nt Spet ific 
troubles. Always use “ Nostroline Nas tion attackit 


Head, Influenza, Sore Throat, and all infe 


In case of delay, send P.O. 15 or 3/3 to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 519, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


\ cold is a Wi t and cure e Nasal ( at “— ld in the 
to preven aie All chemists, 1/3 and 3 
ig the 


OSTROLINE| 








4et Aan at 
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= There’s no need to go on 
= suffering that acute aching 
= pain. Just rub a little 
= Smedley’s Paste on the aching 
= part and the pain vanishes 
= atonce. Its effect is instant 
: and lasting in cases of Rheu- 
= matism, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
. etc. Try it to-day. 

S Of all Chemists, 1/3, 2/-, 3/- a jar, 
= or from 

5 llinst, brooke & Hirst, Lrv., 
2 LeEps 

i. 
2 


i: AREER | 






PASTE 
Stops the puin 
CL OAC / 
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BLACKEST IN THE WORLD. 


JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred 
Never fades. 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and 
Stores 6d. and 1s, 













Used in the Royal Households. pos 


HAT 





, the Name 


VT AALAY 


on Rubber Heels 


and Tips is a 
Guarantee of 


| QUALITY 


PHILLIPS’ PATENTS U2 142 OLD ST LONDON EC 
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WEAK NERVES 


ELECTRICITY THE NATURAL REMEDY. 





Weak Nerves lead to all sorts of functional disorders 
Without a plentiful supply of Nerve Force the power 
of every organ to perform its function is diminished or 
impaired, Lacking Nerve Force 

—The blood travels slowly in its channels. 

It is imperfectly oxygenated. 

—Food is undigested and not assimilated. 

—Elimination of waste matter is insufficient. 

—The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter. 

—There is in-nutrition or mal-nutrition. 

—The brain is incapable of great or sustained effort. 

The whole tide of life in the body is low. 







r) (GUIDE), 
ent a It Ise ALTH 

sey age "ea / 
u i : 3 





All the functions being imperfectly performed, there 
begins a state of anarchy in the body. The stomach 
rebels and there is indigestion rhe liver “strikes ”’ 
and there is a Sluggish Liver or Biliousness. The kidneys 
fail, and there are Uric Acid Disorders, including Rheu 
matism and Gout. Even the brain becomes affected, 
resulting in Insomnia, Brain Fag, and other Mental 
and Nervous Troubles. 


ELECTRICITY RESTORES NERVE FORCE. 


It is not drugs nor medicine that can replace this 
deticiency of Nerve Force. These can only coerce or 
coax overworked and enfeebled organs into temporary 
functional activity. Electricity is the natural eo 
equivalent to human Nerve Foree, and the success of 
the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment is wholly 
due to the fact that it restores lost Nerve Force by 
the most scientific and successful method. This, too, 
is why the Pulvermacher Treatment relieves and cures 
in so varied a number of ailments and succeeds so often 
after all orthodox methods have failed. 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR HOME. 


You ean wear the Pulvermacher Appliance to your 
business daily or even while asleep, ‘Aithio ug sh powerfully 








- electrical. they give no shock to the system, but gently 


and steadily pour a continuous and curative tlow of 
electricity into all the nerve centres. The whole nervous 
system responds quickly and sympathetic ally, and im 
mediately all the functions of the body begin to be per 
tormed healthtully, easily,and with their mn: ature ul vigour 
And there are no ill after-effects as in the use of drugs or 
stimulants, for the Pulvermacher Treatment gives you 
natural action without reaction 

if your nerves are weak, 

if your digestion is poor, 

If your liver is sluggish, 

if you are constipated, 

If you have Rhcumatism or Gout, 

If you are easily tired or depressed, 

If you lack confidence or will- “power, 





wif you are in any way “below par rut wi rail you will 
find th ret } in the } ute f k entitled “Guic le to 
Health and Str “ hwilll tto tre 

We tnvit y sibly t “ t anv g 
examine tl » r Ay ima pre 

with the Head S ler between t ! f O.30 an 


Write for Free copy a *Gaide to Health and Strength'’ to the 
Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, Ltd... 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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| Don’t Wear \_ 


a Truss. 














ve 
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Brooks PoE abe Co., Ltd., 


(15538) 80 C hancery L ane, London, W.C 














a 


Ir you are suffering from th upposedly 
incurable disease send to-day for a Free 
Sample or a larger supply, on the ‘No cure, 
no pay” principle, of the only remedy that 
has ever been known to cure Consumption 
in its advanced stages, and it has been proved 


in the High Courts of Justice, King’s Bench 
Division, to have cured many such cases. 
Full particulars post free request. Only 
address : 


CHARLES H. STEVENS, 204 Worple Road, 
Wimbtedon, London, S.W.19. 














HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


e ( ‘ 
H 26 the Flask, 
HINDES, |! 
I ( I 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


of the World-Famous Hindes 
Wavers 




















" Your Baby’s 
_ Early Days 


PISSGSSS TESS BJ 


a 

ws Baby's natural food is mother’s milk: 
B if he cannot get this you must give 
f him food which is practically identical 
“2 with mother's milk. Only so can you 
- keep Baby well and happy. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods provide 

exactly what Baby needs to make him 

strong and healthy during the first 
critical months. 


‘tilenb 
\“ Paeods 
7 
a Make Baby Happy and Strong. — 
f MILK Ft No. f rth t nths 7 
i M 5 
> ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid, London = 

















The surest 
and quickest 
remedy for 


The standard 
remedy for 
over 40 years. 


Catarrh, or- Il 
dinary Colds a : 
and Asthma- a 
tic Troubles. 4s. 3d. a tin. 

















Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers 
Light weights for Ladies Medium for Cents. 


8. A. NEWALL & SON Stornoway, Scotland. 











"T he Manager, 


per tin 








“KXleencit” 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. 


‘ 
The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 


D. 





per tin 
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Food Value 


Food to-day is so 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


HoVIS 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 
is the most digestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKES I1 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most healthy of all. HEvery wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
-_ Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


HEALTH 
. 9/ 11 pair 


Postage abroad extra 












Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


WET. Stocked in 
a ila all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 


quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality. 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adiustable shoulder straps, 

it has a short (9 inch busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may be set 


out in a few lines—it is founced on Science, 
improved by Experience and beautified by 
Art; its perfection is the result of the co 


operation of the Artist and the Expert 





These Corsets are specially re mended for ladies who 
enjoy } tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothin aay co . Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will f ful assistanc as they enable them to 
breathe with perfec treedo All w en, especially 
housewives, at 1) those en ployed in occupations d manding 
constant movement, appr te the “‘Natural Ease” 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortal le Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent 





Cata “ it t Ce Hs. ur Posia 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 
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| || I$ YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY 9 | 


Cive him the best chance by rearing him on 


|| COW « GATE, | «= 


PURE ENGLISH 


MILK FOOD 


in Powder Form. | 


t 





ios a THE LIVES” iA PIN : 1 
~ aa 
/ PRICES: Blue Labol (for infants from birth to | 
six months ,2¢ and76 
Royal Pink Label (for infants from six months), 
e 3- and 86. 
THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd. |) 
MAKES PERFECT CAKES (Dept. 24), GUILDFORD, SURREY.” | 
Easily! Quickly! | 

Cheaply ! 


Containsall the necessary 
sweetening, flavouring 

















<< SCENTS : 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


and raising properties. 





You can make many differ- 
ent kinds of cake by following 
the Recipes and full directions 


pur -TON’ 8 BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Desk 2 SHeewnes. 
Leadon Branch 2 
Manchester Branch - a la 2B 


given in each 


packet 





The purity and On | 
high quality of 
the ingredients 





Sy gts Lt 
This Dainty Sample of 
1 FRIPPS Gorle# Soap 


is yours for the asking 
' You will be charmed with it. 


iP lease mention your usual tr rs 
name and ade ire Ss 











makes every 
Cake Royal ” 
cake not only a 





delightful dainty 















but a_ valuable 
tox rd. 








Ask your grocer for this pose Cake Maker 


J &J. BEAULAH Lp 
BOSTON. ENGLAND - 


‘HRISTR. THOMAS E 
& BROS., LTD f 
Broad Plain 
BRISTOL 
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QUACKERY AND VENEREAL | ow +o Get inTO 


DISEASE THE MOTOR TRADE 
a ee Cage ee Oe ae where 
a Va Ga a PROSPERITY REIGNS 














j men rush off to these people as soon as they 
t Venereal infection, a disease which em- 
nhatically demands expert medical skill and 
b attention. 
To consult quacks is to add futility to foolish 
i 


Quacks cannot cure. They tinker; gradu- 
depriving their victims of courage as well as 
‘cash, while the disease, though sometimes 


parently better, grows in reality obstinately 
, At times the removal of symptoms pro- 
s a false sense of urity, but the disease is 
till there—hidden in the = system. It often 
ft irs aiter to cripp! pe 
} Quack treatment is not « nly expensive; it is 


Bs 


isanpointing, it is injurious, it is illegal. 
There is evidence to prove that unscrupulous, | 


inqualified people have been telling infected men 
j i women that the medical treatment provided 
the Government involves risks. 1 is not 


se; and its sole object is to keep the deluded 














in thei n t Lh ire 
| y on the si jua ry. 
ly sure road to re¢ ist proper ; 
attention é ite in ae % EXPLAINED in our I REE PROSPECTUS and 
: BOOKLET, 
has tak ri 1 t Treat 
. The Home of E ir son Pract 
=e } 1e me o n eerit g otter ; you or your sc Fac Wai 
ed at the Out-l 2 Department Sealuiear Sa can ry Branch of Motor Construction. 
atest 28) " ; siieaeliaceits Write for PARTICULARS (please mention this paper) to 
aS Ul sta testa M.S.C. Institute of Automobile Engineering, 
Those who are ina ! y adi} ty shoula 14 HOOD STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
In nhidence for anformatio? and fre Mentioned by t Ministry of Labou the House of Commor 
"ae 2A A , ham , Appointed by the Royal Automo ( ) I as 
A re » wae “ H’ ¢ rhe ly Mot Engineering Institute in Great ‘Britain 
» SOU b . : ( forta B oard-Resi ce arranged f Count Pupils. 
en M i 
=! r J¢ , , ry , eae ees - — 
f QNnNoUunce? , az.s s ea € ea Nationa New and Nice | 
tl for Con! rf2 , v enereéad L/l ISES, a 
ible body re ed by the ¢ , aa 
t: Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. ( rman Choice Table Dainties- 
faganda: Sir M m Morris, K.C.V.O., - made with ease. 
S.E. General Secretary: Mrs be Gotto, WITH 
1 A atte, ¢ 
— } A 





~ 


a ~ 
<6 se : 
ee 


Each egg in a separate packet. eens HOw SON SS 





2id. per packet, or 2/4 per doz. 


MIX IT LIKE | alana HOME MADE 


MUSTARD. (we 
Rigats emon Cheese 


For making deliciow ta es ion : | 


Cakes, Custards, Omelettes, 
Pancakes, Puddings, &c. 


Ece Prox ucts, Limirep, BirmiINGHAM. 





A choice Table Delicacy Children love it. 
The + ASTRY-COOK’'S FRIEND and DELIGHT. 
A Splendid Spread for Bread or Toast. 

AS GOOD AS PLUMTREE’S HOME-POTTED MEATS AND FI8¢. 


















Agent 
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‘HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. 


— To OBTAIN INFORMATION vista THIS NEW METHOD 


Co., 339 Century House 


205 Regent Street ‘Lond on W L 


Explanatory Booklet sent Free, 


t The Capillus Henuteetaring 


wr y Y 
y ve 


easily 











ALL MOTH ERS 


YHOULD send for interestir 


19 
‘J many useful Home Remedios Po: t pa i ri m 
King’s Pharmacy, 94 Church Road, Hove, Sussex. 
Don't suffer This book teache the remedie 
Effective, harmless, inexpensive Save money, and 


restore health. Mention “Th 














“What a a 


“ET can hare ar 

My skin is improvin 

It is firmer, } 
| 


cleaner 


And I like that 
faint tinge ot ) 

betokens vIn) Neal l 
shall keep on using P 


SKIN Food, never tear 





ple ’ n 
1/6, 2/6 and 
5 Jar 











Mrs POMEROY, Ltr 
24, Old Bond Street 


London, W 1, 


awe = 

















f MY COMPANION— | 


ES: WE GO ABOUT TOGETHER 


i aN EVERYWHERE 


el Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


| SMELLING BOTTLE 


ans BA. The very finest Cure for 
yy On ct HA HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, 
jd \ HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 


\.} Dizziness and Faintness 


hk. MACKENZIE’'S LABORATORY, CastLe Street, READING. 
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A PERSPECT CHEMIST. SHOP 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


i 





pence 





—HAVE YOUA 


DOG?= 













Then by means of the BR ay a poe | 
POWDERS you can always kee; e pink of 

condit ‘ y, hearty, t of life -sselly 3 A kin 

Diseases and other cx plaints, and also fro: the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of | 
WORMS. Use these Powders with the utmost 

c lence; they are pres arei from the recipe of one 

of the best-known and most s essful Dog Breeders 

in t rid, D/e 26; st free i2 

2 8, (rom F. H. PROSSER & CO., Ltd 


Veterinary 
Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through 
n Che t ' Deale r Stores 
















Advertising is a lucrative calling a * 
profession easy to enter 

Start né Send for Prospectus to-day 

The most complete Bri ual inetroction. 


BRITISH SCHOOL 
l, New Ox 


h eonrae of tndiru 


OF ADVERTISING, 
ford St., I ion, W.C, 1 
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Perfect 
y Chemist Shop 
| 





ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist 
shop "—planned on modern, progressive lines — thoroughly 
equipped to efficiently meet every need of the medical pro- 

fession and the general | 
The prescription department at each branch is under the direct 
), supervision of a fully qualified and experienced chemist, and is 


fitted with everything necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing 


uDILIC, 


. 


, 
‘ Each branch “carries a fully representative stock of the best known 
: proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet 
J preparations, sick-room necessities, and surgical supplies is also 
— 

P 





maintained. 

Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain 
other departments that experience has PROVED to be essential 
to the comfort and convenience of customers. 

















182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
| 112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
Over 100 Branches in London area, 


555 BRANCHES | 
THROUGHOUT | 
THE COUNTRY. 


| 
| CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 
| 
| 
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One 





Drummer’s 
smart at : 3 
Renovating old Furnishings 








COPPER or two (pay no more than 

the price printed on the packet) 
installs the little Dye-chap in your home 
and gets him busy with his magic colour 
trick. At the Drummer’s bidding, ugly, faded 
shades (which offend the eyes so much) are 


soon transformed into t 


right (or delicate) tints. 
Think of the pounds this smart little chap can 
' 


save you—all for a few coppers to 


DRUMMER DYES 


Dye for ALL Fabrics —so easy to use 


Can be obtained in ar lour—and youcan mix 


hundreds of pleasit Ar Shades yourself at will. 


For the best re u.ts be sure to ask for Drummer 
and pay no more than the price printed on the 
packet. Try Drumm I it llow 
( Blinds ks 
Fe L ( 8 
Overa Ribt 
Tapestr es Childrens a 
T 3 D’Oyl 
Table Covers 3 
Pinafores 
Ties dc. & 


Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists, 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Write now | free B et: ** The Art op 
Home Dyeing.” 

W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 
Bolton Lancs. 





Distinctive Smartnes; 





Entire Comfort 


The distinct charm of all Norwel 
models, the perfect union of sturdiness. 
graceful line and light weight, is wel 
illustrated by the models shown below, 


Norwells 
Per th'] Bi oots 


* Divect fr 





Lady’s “ Canadian 
Blucher” 





boot built for hard wear. 


65/6 


45/8 
vn 90). 


Orders are sent post free in Britain; postage 
abroad extra. Foreign Orders receive special 
attention, 


7, 


Entire satisfaction is guaranteed or the pur 
chase money is refunded in full. 


Write Now for New Footwear Catalogue. 


D. NORWELL & SON, fF 
Perth | Scotland. | ree reas | 
on n good-wearing Footwear rol 
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fs FOR SHATTERED NERVES 


You can’t cure weak, impoverished nerves by dosing your- 
self with drugs. What the nerves require is new life—that's 
electricity. 

You know that the nerves convey the force that runs the 
human body. This nerve force, as it is called, is another name 
for electricity. Now when your nerve force is overtaxed by 
hard work, worry or dissipation, there is sure to be trouble. 
Not only the nerves are affected, but the heart, stomach, 
kidneys, liver and other organs of the body suffer as well. 
Complicated diseases often result, and can only be cured by 
building up the nerve power. The “ Ajax” Battery applied 
while you rest will do the work. 

The * Ajax " Dry-Cell Body Battery is the best and most 
successful device for infusing electricity into the body. It 
generates a steady, unbroken stream of electric life with which 
it saturates the nerves and vitals without the least shock or 
unpleasant sensation. The “ Ajax” Battery cures all such 
troubles as lumbago, nervousness, insomnia, rheumatism, 
weakness of any kind, and stomach, kidney, liver and bowel disorders. 


FREE TO YOU 


Ou — llustva oh tells all about ie battery, how tt cures, and cost, It does not 
uaf f you cannot call for a free te t and adv! 




























[N A “SWAN” you have a pen that 

will give no trouble whatever. You 
have, too, a pen which for smoothness 
of nib, ink capacity and strength of 
the various parts, is beyond comparison 
with any other make. As for endur- 
ance, well, 20 to 25 years’ service is a 
common record for a “SWAN.’ 















and Jewelle 





' MABIE, TODD & CO., 
_ Sea ; mainabintgs 


79 & 80 H1GH HoLBorn, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1. 








Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto, Cape Town, and 
at New York and Chicago 


For all Fountain and Steel Pens, 
SWAN” INK, from 9d. 
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Beautify 
your Home 


There are endless possibilities in 
Embroidery and Crochet work as 
a means of beautifying the home. 





, besides calli g fi r the admiratior 


The work is a Sines and recreation for the long 

winter evenings, and the best results can be obtained 

by using Peri-Lusta Threads, which are made in a 
splendid range of colours for all purposes. 


CROCHET & EMBROIDERY ; 
THREADS 
Uf any difficulty in obtaining, write 
“PERI-LUSTA” LTD., 
84 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4 














NUK 


SANITARY 


POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL axp ANTISEPTIC VALUE 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE: 
LINOLEUM, &c. 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 


A little RONUK goes 
1 long way, and will 
polish and re polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher 
Write for ! 


RONUK, LTD.., 


Portslade. Brighton, 
Sussex. 





IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 


GROW TALLER : ; 


Short ple are snul ] i my 
simple private aethien ( 

» your height without viole »nt exercises, . with 
out apparatus. Norisk rs 
free, i! y rite at nce 


ni se 14d tamp for 


JOHN EDISON, Lta., 87 Creat onan st., LEEDS. 














THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL = CHILDREN 


ate “North Eastern H al ms 
HACKNEY ROAD, pepe TAL "GREEN E 


134 Beds always full, 50. 000 Out-Patients annually 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
I ya ter 
Inquiry t e 
PLEASE HELP 
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°o 
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PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ‘CELLISTS. 


NO WEARY SCALE PRACTICE. 
Finge Flexibilit \ a \ 


NO APPARATUS. 


THE COWLING SYSTEM, Albian House 





59 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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FURNISH 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 


Full Catalogue (No, 38) post free. 
SPECIMEN VALUE. 








4357. FUMED SOLID OAK 

BEDSTEAD, with moulded 

ROOM SUITE, swept top rails, 4 ft. 6 ins. x 
£19 15s. 6ft.6ins. £4 198. 6d. 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


230 Old Street, London, E.C.2. 


Established 1842 Opposite 1 


3 Ft. OAK BED- 


be Station, 











HUCKABACK 
TOWELLING. 


In bundles of remnants, sufficient to make six full 
sized Bedroom Towels, only 12/6; postage 6d. Send 
post card for this month's Bargain List, free 


HUTTON'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 
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| THE PATENT 


Snug, Hygienic, Portable. 
Complete protection from 
Draughts and Glaring Light. 
Folds up. Easily washed. 
: All British Made. 


Prue p stave 
from 8 paid, 


With straight legs. 










Sent on 7 days’ 
approval. 
Complete layettes 
tn the most 





Jashionable and 
daintiest styles 
atvery moderate 
prices. 7 . 
No. 3, Special Design, 
a : 
So sm) no a The.. 
% v 
Treasure 
Nise 
wom a Playground 
A sf "th wooden 
railed er re, made in 
sections E s flat 
Allows Baby treedom to 
crawl and pl 








arriage faid 
ton 7 days’ appro 

Illustrated Catalogue post free on seutiaiien 
TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M2), 

124 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 














8. 


Bargains in Gur- 
tains, all makes, 
Casement Nets 
and Fabrics, Mus- 
lins, Cretonnes, 
Down uilts, 
Household Linens, Underwear 
Blouses. Buy Regular Dependable Goods 
at Bargain Ssle Prices. 

Bend for Stock Catalogue, pest free. 


PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham. 








Instant relief 
BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


The old - fashioned method of 
treating inflammatory diseases of 
he alr passages by the 

about route of the 


to 


round- 
stomach is 










The modern way, the easy way, the sure way is 
vaporized 


the effective treatment for Whooping Cough, In- 
fluenze, Spasmodic Croup, Asthma, Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh and Colds, 
Vapo-Cresolene is invalual 


te to mothers with 


hii) : young 

children, and a Joon to sufferers from Asthma. . 
a From all Chemists 

A Send P.C. far descriptive booklet Selline Avents: 

LUEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St , London, E.C. 1@ 
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HEALTH ann HOME 


For Domestic Happiness; for the 
Strength and Purity of the Race; for 
children Well Born, read 


“VIAVI HYGIENE ’”’ 


By HARTLAND LAW, M.D., and H, FE. 
Law, F.C.S. A comprehensive Work 
of 600 pages that gives the whole 
Philosophy and Method of the VIAVI 
Home treatment. A limited number of 
copies will be supplied to readers of this 
journal at the nominal price of 2/6 if 
early application is made tothe Secretary 
of the 


BRITISH VIAVI, LTD. 


OXFORD CIRCUS HOUSE, 
245 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


(Entrance over Bakerloo Tube.) 








@ap Please note change of address 
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HEADACHE, 





bal eee eel 
f 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM 

AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
Does not affect the Heart. 
CEPHOS does NOT contain any 
Antifebrin whatever. 


To be obtained of all Chemists 
13 and 3/. 









per Box 
or POST FREE from 


CEPHOS, Ltd., Blackburn 














HOPE 


for Sufferers 
from Epilepsy 





I had shut tl 
against h ype. 1} 
was apparently no 
room for it In my lite 
lor epilepsy had me firmly, and 
hopel in its grit M I 
orthodo. far 


well-known doctor 
dignity of the professior 


** Vet it was after la doctor 
door of hope to me by gon 
\N derful ttle book, *‘ | SV 
Symptoms, and Treatment.’ H 
it carefully, and profit by it if I 
I dared.” 
The D Treatment 
case epsy i 
is | by 


A deeply interesting book, “ Epilepsy: Its 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment,”’ containinz 
results from Mr. Dale's methods, and published 
at 1/- net, will be sent post free for six penny 
s’amps by 


MR. GILBERT DALE, 8 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 




















The Head of the Family should Fit the Feet of 
the Family with 


WOOD-MILNE 
‘Rubber Heels ¢ Soles 


Stocked and fixed by all bootmakers. 


Look fort 


Milne’ on ry pair, 
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“The Quiver’’ & “Bart’s’’ Fund 


Dear Readers, 

The coming New Year reminds us of our debt of gratitude to God for 
the blessings of the past year—above all, for the signing of Peace. 

Will you not show your gratitude and your sense of obligation to those 
fess fortunately placed by sending a thank-offering to the Peace Year Com- 
memoration Fund to aid St. Bartholomew’s—our oldest British Hospital ? 

I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of this great insti- 
tution. I shall be most pleased to receive donations to aid “Bart's” in its 
perilous position. 





Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


Christmas, 1919. 
ee 

















St. Bartholomew s 
CRY FOR HELP 


To-day “ Bart’s"—the leading, the oldest, the greatest Hospital in the World, is faced by 
the necessity of curtailing its work in the healing of suffering humanity. Can you remain 
indifferent to this ? 

IS IT NOTHING to you that already St. Bartholomew’s has had to close 
its country home for convalescent patients from the wards ? 

FOR 800 YEARS the doors of “‘ Bart’s”’ have been open day and night. Dur- 
ing the last 50 years over 7,000,000 patients have received at “‘ Bart’s”’ 
the highest treatment that medical skill and tender care can give. 

IF DISEASE CAN BE CURED-—if pain can be lessened—if maimed bodies 
can be made whole~—it is done at “ Bart’s.”’ 

Is St. Bartholomew’s to be cramped and crippled in its great Christian ministry of healing to 

all sick and afflicted men, women and children ?. They throng to this Hospital, and not only 

from London but from all parts of the Kingdom and from far countries. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED NOW 


Will you give it quickly in Money or Service ? If you cannot spare money, will you take a 
Collecting Box, or send | - for 12 Appeal Stamps to affix to letters > 


FORM OF REMITTANCE “%: SERVICE 


To the Hon. Treasurer, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, London, E.C. 


I ENCLOSE £ : : 


Towards the People’s Peace Year Commemoration Fund to aid St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





€ I will exhibit a collecting box if sent to me for that purpose. 


oe 

@ | will organise a local entertainment, afternoon tea party, or devise other means for 
assisting the Fund. 

¢ 


I enclose 1/- for 12 Appeal Stamps. 
Kindly strike out words not applicable Write plainly. 


a 
yame ., 
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POVAL VINOLIA 


VANISHING CREAM 


OYAL Vinolia Vanishing Cream is 

indeed a beauty balm and a skin 

food of the greatest value. It preserves 

the clearness and delicacy of the com- 

plexion and enhances Nature's own grace 
and charm in the highest degree. 


Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is quickly 
absorbed by the skin, leaving it cool and 
fragrant and without a trace of greasiness. 
Its stimulating and nourishing properties keep 
the skin in a thoroughly healthy condition, 
and preserve it trom injury after exposure 
to the heat of the sun, or rough winds, 
dust, etc. It is excellent for -the hands, 
rendering them smooth and comfortable. 


This Vanishing Cream is one of the distinctive 


Royal | inolia Series all ire exquts le rids 
to Health and Beauty lhe use of Royal 
Vinolia Soap and Royal Vinolia Talcum 
Powder ts recomm nded in < nyuncfton u ith 
Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream 






533333033 


2 @ 2282886670 6 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page ° 








if) 

BOOP BDL LOO LO SO OO OS DPD OLED HO SSeS. % 
} 
» Four Thought- Compelling Articles. . 
} Mv next number will be unusually strong tn stortes—-there will 
} also be some spectaliy interesting articles: ¢ 
’ 4. THE SCANDAL OF THE STARVING PARSON. 
A Plea for a Living Wage for our Clergy and Ministers. 
; By Arthur Brooke. 
2. THE GREAT HOUSING PUZZLE. . 
' Why we cannot get New Houses. By Herbert D. Williams. . 








» 3. THE WOMAN WHO WORKS. 
3 What is to become of her at Fifty? By Stanhope Spriggs ; 
¢ 4. THE ECLIPSE OF THE SABBATH. ¢ 
$ The Problem of Sunday Observance. By f 
} the Rev. Thomas Phillips. - f 
} Four great human questions these. fi 
—— ea 
8 
2 PBS SS PAS PA PSAP LPAI DED PEED OUD 
] at nerval | t Office for transmission by Canadian \iagazine Post 
All MSS. submatted Ed thea mpanted by a stamped addressed envelope Address he Editor, THE 
( VE! i Be r, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 





ubscription Price, post free, 148. per annum, 
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'SHAFTESBURY 


| PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE 


—socieTY— | CHURCH ARMY 


for Good Cheer for 


CHRISTMAS 


76th Year of National Service 





THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES 


include he Ip tor POOR AND CRIPPLED | oi ee 

CHILDREN in their own homes, also | 

Country and Seaside Holiday Homes, NEW YEAR 
Day Nurseries and Infant Welfare 

Centres, Clothing and Boot Stores, and for the 


ee 


140 BRANCHES or Affiliated Missions 


POOR and AGED, SICK and NEEDY. 


Pe ee ee ee ee 








a ee 





engaged in social and religious activities 5 
THIS GREAT WORK : ee a Army nce: Rg og “ 
’ 5 owards its specia NIE ° ts 
: URGENTLY NEEDS HELP : extensive organisation enables it to seek out 
Thanks giving and Memorial Gifts invited for & the SILENT SUFFERERS from hunger and 
Peace Fund of " cold and relieve their wants. 
: 
5 
£20,000 ; CHRISTMAS CHEER 
. ’ 
Send Cheque or Postal Order to-day t ; for YOUNG AND OLD 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director, 5 
i 32, John Street, London, W.C.1 : va oe Ritts € 
? J | i ( 1 
5 ARTHUR BLACK, Cieneral Secretary : ooh : \ 
3 it 
Ve evTaMas"a"es"a"e"n"n""a“n“u"e"e"a "ae “none “e"“a"o"o"e 
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invaluable, and a toilet 


necessary 
dressing-table. 





Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Healing 


THERE IS A VARIETY OF PREPARATIONS— 
some for the Complexion, Chapped Hands, etc. ; for 
Cuts, 
giving a Healthy and Glossy Appearance to the Hair, 
etc. ; in fact, no Home Medicine Cupboard should be 
without an assortment of these specialities. 





The Trade 





Mark Brand ‘‘VASELINE" is the sole 
property of this Company, and is on every Tin and Bottle. 


 CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, £.C.1 


Your Friend in a 100 Troubles. 


~ Vaseline ~ 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 
THE EVERY-DAY NEED. 


For internal and external uses; in the Nursery it is 
adjunct on every 


Wounds; for 


6% manurac Tuam 
NEW york, U.S 


3 TAs 
a a 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
CoO U G i. S NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
+ CoO LDS TOOTHACHE, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, pian cites 











Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 

of SPASMS, 

DIARRHEA, COLIC Pedic 9 
and other Bowel Complaints, PALPITATION 





Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 























Second-Hand 
. Furniture | 
FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 

=e £50,000 WORTH 
ah TO SELECT FROM 


Displayed for leisurely inspection in their vast show- 
rooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 square feet 























Business hours, g to 8. Thursdays close at 1. 
Satuidays,gp m 


Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door, 








THE “‘CHARLOTTE”™ Bedroom Suite in : 
: Fumed Oak. ustration shows 3ft. suite. Can : 


: also be supplied in 4 tt., sft., and 6ft. sizes. A : 
: limited number only. : 


af BARGAINS ON EVERY FLOOR. 
Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any part of the Country. Estimates Free. 
W. JELKS & SONS, 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


Monthly Bargain List post Free. 











Prompt attention to country orders. 
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Litac Co1raGe, ful, when, although one won’t ever see twenty = 
\ again, one hasn't yet seen twenty-seven! How 
SHINGI " ) Z 
: INGFIELT ever, I yon cured that by using a prescriptior ; 5 
) n | Py 
My Dear JOAN, someone recommended me it was bay rum and | 
tammailtte, which restored my hair perfectly to its 
I shall be delighted to see you as soon as_ old colour. , & 
you can come, and so, I'm re, will the babies * 
a ome ee d so, | - lt a But as to yours: to be perfectly frank, I think 
Michael is quite a man and looks much than | : sa ‘ , x : 
; | the thinness is due to the fact that you arg . 
yr $s al you i c KC, man, IS ( ce 2 ° . > 
y _ till _ R slgaait ciaae Oh a has wd perpetually worrying your hair with curling 
ywug st ne larticuiate. icK snt oy a - e y 
oe <2 , st Mb . ~ : ‘ . ; tong Yes. I know you~ don’t look your & 
seen her vet; she was rn after he wen ( ; . you 
M. ; : , 1 ” ; , nt to prettiest unless your hair is waved, but won't i~ 
Mesopotamia, but he is mi ljome soon, ane , A : 
a. ; ; . be id be horri in twenty years, time when you are 
I hope he'll approve of his daughter. Both the al . | Stas 7m eee : 
, ! , ee ba almost completely — bald I’m not such a cat b 
kiddies have such glorious hair, really golden, and I } houcgl } ’ 3: 
A ' as ind, though, eCAL ve discovered 
a mass of curls. I want them both - : . 4 . 
marvellous way of waving one’s hair without 





good start in every way, so I hav 
but sta//ax as a shampoo for them 
were born. I discovered it my-el 
time aco, a Ow always kee; . ; 
ime azo, and now I alway le. if you only have 
house for the three of us. OI! « » U f ies tae . ee” a7 } ' 
aa . : of silmertne you can laugh at fate. There! it's 
are still in that exquisite peach-like state which 1 We 


out 
turns u grown-ups yreen wilh } 
ot pile I 5 damp the part of your hair that wants waving 


tongs. So that if you are in the mi 
Sahara, or at the South Pole, or at 
nconvenient place where tong-h 





Ss 


é 
s ll, all you've got to do with silmerine is to 


vy, and they 















need nothing t reserve it t washir it , , Sede al 
jee _— ~ ‘ “a - stoi, 3 S “~~ h overnight, and await resu or the little short 
soap and water. ne | to be ireful a ! | 4 | } 
ap ¢ er re I SO care I ) ut bits t the side, it is is well to damp ther : 
a nursery soap, doesn’t one Nur recommended + ! ' 
) 4 with  silmerine, J 





me fi/en/a as the most neutral and non-irritatiny 





one; I used it once by I ind l’ve used ‘oe TE shonid ti 
it ever since. But mere soap and water don’t ; f He , 
: last r some time. | 

seem to suth the grown-up skin in | . 

°° , nar, ¢ i 1 As 
condition. tor once, for fun, why Tre , a | 

' Slightly dam the parts w 
the babies had such lovely complexions while my thy ar vig | 
' " aud ia si its 

own was always rough and red. H uid it wa er ses rg 
because nature was always invisibly peeling off ,). . ing when 





their old outer skin and ex 
whereas, as one grew olde 





of shedding one’s skin 
layer grew coarse and 1 





it will not be necessary 


me that a perfectly har 
, . it rare intervals. Y 
mercolised wax had t ay ag : 
ree . , tendency to wave natur 
natura yrocess ; and, it Sie : 
— es little itience though, ar 
could keep a fresh, soft yout to the wat 
ou r into the wa 
cighty or thereabouts I tl ’ 


| hope 1 bring t t _— » Mic 
1O NO y 1 Wil rin i min, i 
no harm in try I r oO | g g 























wax from my che I ha sya no with yo sh 5 § 4 tilul ¢ 
month now, and tt or rather uch wonderful long irling | 
my new complexion as the 1 tha ! inates OF I d hope tl t 
knew. I have also discover will ive nice eyelashes Ir 1 «| 
is becoming to m t at ween 1 them every t, as { pt 
puzzled how to prod it, as I am rather pale, them w lly 1 q : 
ind I didn’t want to lalise infants b Do u remember a u 1 I k v of any 
appearing with laming 1 5 1 mv cheeks way ng bla I tin 
and laying myself «pen to en rr ng questions. but I r that a tely t nedy for 
However, I compromised by obtaining a discreet hen t athe them with a I of stym 
little box of powdered lliandum ; a trifle, rubbed a 1 he obtaine fr in 
in with my finger, gives me a tiny natural-looking small uantity di ly in a_ wineglassful 
flush which makes my ey nice and bright warm water will be suffi t r one applicati 
besides b: ing healthy-lo ' 1} 1s ul e quite easily remov 
So you are thinking of ‘‘ bobbing” \our hair ke aa celle 7 3 aac 
I don’t think I should if I were you; the fas vets , e ones fa Q it 1s 
has been so ridden t eath. If, as you y gees a és sits — 
your hair is getting thin a you think tt We I I enough : I lo hope I s 
it would make it str nger, why not try a good bce you MI ind Tm | , 
hair lotion? I don’t think you ¢ 1 beat ‘oO Yr. y pin on of the babes ind the pu 
made of doranium and y rum, which you can at . 
easily make up at home I have found it Ol irse, I haven't any maids, and nurse an 
splendid myself, and I 1 t on tl ibies I ar vy ¢ ryt g, but not ng can depress 
using it once a fortnight : I do thinl me, 1 { hateful war—no, ‘hat hate'ul wat 
beautiful hair is sacs 1 asset to anyone. I’ve —is over, and I know Jack 1s saf 


been rather worried " t y vn od y Y 


little 
‘coves 


any 
ime, 
for 
mol 
id a 
ol 
tion. 
oved 
very 
hot 


shall 
hear 
inion 


and 
press 
war 






































There is no particular scientific reason 
why we should have a New Year: there 
are no milestones on the earth’s great 
orbit. The reason is human, not astro- 
nomical, 

The New Year comes to give us a 
fresh start, and we badly need to start 
again now and then. The New Year 
comes with a message of Hope. How- 
ever poor and imperfect the fast, what- 
ever the mistakes of days that have 
cone, there is the possibility of new 
life, new endeavour, new conquest. 

Why not make a fresh start with the 
New Year? Never were there better 
chances of starting afresh than there 
are to-day. Leave the old dead past: 
cet out of the rut: think, determine, 
act. Life is a great adventure, not a 
treadmill. Be not fearful-minded. 
Take your courage in your hands, face 
the future boldly with a song on your 
lips; battle bravely, and the test may 
yet be yours. 





















































The Man who 
Turned Back 


HEY were both dead beat and dead 
lonely and dead fed up with the food 
of the trails, or rather the lack of it. 
Under such circumstances little things annoy 


a man—above all the persistent stupidity 

invariably assumed by 
Nighthawk Lake 
had wanted to hug the and Harry had 
sworn by the island route They 
that night Harry 
kettle, almost upsetting it, 


is 


ind stubbornness 
his partner, At George 
hore, 
went by 
the islands, and when 
tripped over the 
George raved over the puny cident as 
the fate of a 


was yesterday, and all 


though it involved 
hat 
idered 


nation 
things con 
why 

rful 


George went to the edge of 


there was no special reason 
should find them 
At daybreak 
the timber ar 
i] 


to-day 


more chee 


d again did something dread 


He came back with meat cnough tor 
several days, but this was the 
and 


one dog left. If it came to 


would not be a case of dog meat, but —the 


me dog for 


seventh sacrifice, now they had only 


end of the trail would be very neat 


So for days past the storm had brewed 
ind to-day was to see the breaking of it 
some grievance was nec irv, and Harry 
hose for the bone of contention the poor, 


atient old Nell, the ole rvivor of the 


team, who had toiled nd tlered with 


them—toiled till often she had left bloody 


pawmarks in the snow 


“Blame old varmint —what he reckon 
she’s monkeving ed, when 
me runner struck soft-going >| ilwayvs 
vas an awkward ¢ ind | told nr we 
ght to have kept Star t Ile ow 
vOrth a dozen { CY 

Starlight ! neered Geor trainin 
at his tow line Ile weren't worth a 
cent smok« You let Nell ne and 


lend a hand 


An hour later Nell fell t 


pulling in jerks, and listenit preoceupied 
= ? 
1 uneasy The met lo ni tenth 
the work, found her me lranes 


t help ey | 





A Story of the Lone Trail 
By 
H. Mortimer Batten 


than a mile since breaking camp, and George 
was muttering savagely 
She’ rot wind of something—wolves 


very likely, Harry observed in truculent 


defence, mopping the sweat from his eyes. 


I saw tracks a while back, and maybe 
following us 


hell ! 


‘Give me that 


they're ranging wide.,”’ 
be llowed 


whip, and I'll 


‘ Ranging George. 


learn her 
What she's up against 

He snatched the whip from its lashings, 
where it unused, but Harry 


retained it. 


had long lain 
caught his and 
Let het 


Harry, with 


arm 


alone—or I'll fix you!” sa 


terrible 


Secr1rousness 


The two partners met each other's eyes 


Harry,’’ said George, she’s my dog.” 
No more yours than mine,” came the 
quiet retort ‘My dogs are dead, but 


we share this outfit together—share the 
end.’ 


fo the end 


same to the 
was that 
fortnight, 


any where 


Hlow tar away 


One dog, quarter rations fo1 


and four hundred miles from 


George himself free and sat down on 


Lore 


larry he growled ddenly, ‘‘ it was 


you letou fool triy you with 


your mad notions of gold away up Bullion 


Creck ! | knew we couldn’t make it, but 
! We had 


trapping line 
In Mattagama, and if | hadn't been 


you're alway oO ding-dong sure 


acinch of a job along o’ the 


every 
which kind of a fool 'd have stayed with 
11 where \ t \\ for rrub rnd 
blanket 


Why in fi piter di In't | ” demanded 


nothing 


t vrite home about, at ub may as well 
‘) ic} VW Vou re | { 

It wa i. terrible peech from one old 
friend to another, but George took it calmly 
I'm ‘OUI * wa all he uid Ile rose 
ind to undo tl ed fastenings 
\f \ ( Y You reckon 
we ! 1 share alike n the outtit 
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Nell’s 





added 

the sled goes to you.’’ 
rhe sled ! 

without 


mine ! ” he 


to anyone 
the 
the trails the dogs go 


Of what use was 


dogs or a partnet By all 


unwritten laws of 
to the 


who turns back 


man who carries on 


Harry stiffened up, his hand upon hi 
hip, but 


and 


with a 
the 


thrust him aside 


ruthlessly to 


George 


curse, began cut 
harness 


I'll 


awful roar 


*QOuit it, or 


The awoke a thousand echo 


along the timbered slope but George 
never paused Harry was upon him like a 
panther—flung him headlong over the 
traces and spreadeagle in the snow bevond 

George got up, digging the snow trom 


drew ti revolver 


his ears. Quietly he 
and, not three yards separating them, the 
two old friends fired shot after shot Both 


were excellent marksmen, yet somehow the 


passage of arms left them both uninjured 


It was, however, inevitably the end of 
the partnership lo go on together now 
was impossible. George cut Nell loose 
and helped himself to what h onsidered 
was hi 

Harry did not move until he heard the 

smack —smack of | partner now 
shoes fading into the distances Then he 
stirred uneasily and look ) 

George ! he cried hoarsely Noanswet 

I sav. George! I’m going on to Bullion 
Creek We mav never ee each other 
again 

But George tooping forwar i the 
attitude Of one accustomed to carrying 
heavy load neither pause nor looked 
back, while Nell, whi 1 gl i from 
one to the other, finally followed her nehtful 
master. 


VERY 


northern prospector 


I I 

Bullion Creek be ne f ioOu 

day how a mighty mining camy 
pul ing with machinet prang up the 
heart of the wild) with ( every 
northern miner know how the pioneer 
and owner of that « np <« 1 no ittle 
ensation by announ | Be 
thi l going to. be Lt clea t Lhere 





\ for the old partner hip it was for 
ott now, at least by tl rld at large 
C,ceorge went back to fil trapping ir 
way up Mattagama, took a_half-bre 
driver partner | f bloo 
world saw him only on the sion of ’ 
quarter! Visit to tow N | 
hea of his old part l 
nodded TAN E but 
He read of the mod the papers 
oO LS1Ol ] iM and H ré 
1 n>) 1 { \ < ul SUC Cee ling Hi T 
that the latter had 


ofa we Lithyvy mimneownel 


day ward Cicorge Ni } 
changed man bhi tt ra 
ill 1 | ul the 
ot per ( ‘ to be ( 
tain seaso like thie ki 
hair of } head and 
11) | ' roket | i ( 
drooped hi aD ha 
and iwhike Onl 
remal 1 sound I 
white vanderer passe 
food and shelter. 
1} ( wel he 
Bu ( ek in thre . 
dri Kl a ink 
\ Hart \W 
ra ! t ( { 


Ip Mo 
{ cha of levke , 
Norn fted ft 
of blind r | 

! 
wn I | port 
otter 1 l ( | 
‘ i } 
where Ha 
rel ( 
(); 1 ( 








THE 


MAN WHO TURNED 





(% 
to tea 


alae 


“*O, Dad! Dad! It’s the man who 
gave me little Nell!’ ’"—p. 214 
soap box, was old Nell her three 
three-week-old) puppies, and the 


I box 
"irl child, fondling 


t a three-veatr | 
soit littie cre re 
Iwo young women stood near, but George 
! not look at them lle knew their sort, 
Old himself Hle had eve onl for 
the child in her free laughing joyousne 
vas as though a litth tray elf had 
lered out of ther world into this 
irk and lonely one of his, and the big man 
I the woods stared and stared, longing to 


tch up the child in his arms and hold her 


oe 


women poke. Can 
Oo that 


At length one 


you ferry us acro thre 


of the 
} | ] . 
lake, please, 
€ can catch the Lun 


George removed his hat, and made them 


} 


1 Dow of old-world courtesy Pha nule 

ed from the face of the elder woman as 

eves met his, for perhap ie read 

me of the tragedy that was written there 
Certainly, madam 

Then all at once thi big man found him 

seit on his knees at the soap box, caressing 





Drawn by 
leo Bates 


the puppie 
its bed and placing it in the child’s hands. 


raising the most prized from 


She held its little head to her face with a 
ery of joy, and long, long after, the man 
beheld that vision, rising from his dreams 


like 


golden and clean and fresh as a daybreak of 


a glimpse into some far-off paradise, 
his boyhood 
Madam,” said the 


anothel 


woodsman, with 
the little 

meeting 
added the 
You see, Nell’s 


claborate bow, 


puppy 


surprised look he 


nay 


cirl keep the Phen 


the woman 
lam 


lamest of apologies 


getting old She may not have any more.”’ 
The gift won the child’s heart, and she 
took the big man’s hand as thev strode 


down to the landing-stage, laughing up into 


his Cyt 

It was nearly an hour later when they 
parted. George had carried the little girl 
and her puppy up the corduroy landing 
to the main stage, had held her in his arms 


till tinally, 
he se 


with another ¢ 


undertaking all responsibility, 


ited her safely aboard the launch, and 


laborate bow, went his way 


> 


> 
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“What a 
younger of the 
“ And how 

But the 
panse of blue and twinkling waters 


quaint person,”’ observed the 


two women with a la 


little girl 


' 


he loved yout 
was gazing over the ex 


| low 


other 


many—how many have been broken at 
the wheel of this north country * she said 
at length ““T wonder what tragedy 1 


hidden there ! 


lV 


FORGE did 
Before his gaz 


not leep that night 

titted the same old 

yhantoms of the desolate and empty 
| 


future, alternated by visions of a smiling 


cherub face, like the face of an angel 
Anger, fever, and an infinit earning po 
sessed him, yet so th hrobbed in jas 
brain Loo late ! too late 

Inwardly he knew that he w nearing the 


end of the trail, and what remained of hi 


love of life resolved itself into one tixed 


purpose. He saw littl face with 
its fair curls tied aside bi blue ribbon, and 
crowned with a blue velvet tam-o’-shantet 


Well, he must see that child in he must 


lock into her eves, he must hear her laughtet 
All odhi apped at ttered mentality 
resolved itself into th Cl resolution 
Ile would follow to the e1 

Premblir nd weak, he was under way 
before daw1 It s¢ ( t vears | 


fallen 



























hal car it wa that he | t completed 
tL ereat yourney 
th 1 ldenly they \ l le 7 
ward—they w him elf uy 
| knee in the vall ng fe 
I i little child who g al 
Ol het parent 
My pretty! My pretty mum 
I voice “Don't 1 reme 
( { irl 
| ns search w ‘ | 
quest rea cd hi { of 
trail Lier small gloved | 
ul he wa i ! \ 
Lit irl, don’t you | 
5 turned with sparl 
© Dad! Dad It t 
m e Nell! 
) f Dad!’ Hlow 
j 
0 Like one in ( 
lo up at the t I 
tl min who po | 
i ( lit lle ow I 
1 { i ry Wa ( 
(seorge POs T 
I re ¢ e a wonder! 
bh } 1 from his old 4 
the { hie 
{ | had se 
bhat l 
tt I's f I 
1 low Lor Vor I 


















Is there a 


Bart. F.R:S. 


HE war has struck many monarchs off 
the roll. As defaulters they have paid 
the penalty of being“ found out.’ They 
have used their great position for mean ends, 
Unfortunately history is mainly a record of 
their follies and misdoings, their cruelties 
and exactions, their apocryphal “ greatness ’ 


and their obvious littleness The prophet 


Samuel, no king lover, puts their character 
in a nutshell (1. Samuel vill. m-18). Like 
many Other passages in the Bible, it has 
been neglected as advice. But at last, 
in this second decade of the twentieth 
century, the business of kingship as a going 
oncern seems to have reached the limit of 
f 


its resources, to be bankrupt of power and 


personality, and to find few to do it reverence. 


The World without a Republic 


Prior to the Declaration of Independence 





at Philadelphia, one of the epoch-making 


documents of the world, ranking with 
Magna Charta and the Habeas ( orpus Act 
In its effective advancement of human 


liberty, there was not a republican form of 


government left in the world Vhere had 
been several notable and heroic attempts to 
establish a republican regime Kome in 
the great days of old,” the wonderful 


Dutch Republic, and the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth, all of which had proved 
Splendid failures, reverting to kin ship and 
inding fresh trouble, only succeeded in 
supplying Object lessons of great interest 
for posterity. They were born before their 
ume. The king-ridden world was too 
Strong tor t 


nN) 
Cli 


lulure 
for Royally? 


b 
Sir Robert Hadfield 








The Death- 
Knell of 
** Divine 
Right ”’ Photo : Russe 























Yet to-day, less than a century and a half 
after that historic event at Philadelphia 
which tolled the death-knell of the ‘ 
right ’’ of kings to govern wrongly, there is 


divine 


hardly a king left on his throne. China, 


Portugal, Germany, Austria, Russia have 


all forsaken monarchy, and added their 
names to the long list of Republics headed 
by the United States and France The 
King of England, the Wing of Italy, the 
King of Spain, the heroic Wing of the 
Belgians, the three Kings of Scandinavia, 
and the Emperor of Japan seem to be the 
only monarchs left worth counting. The 
Sultan of Turkey is a ‘‘ king of threads and 
patches,’ and such potentates as the Amu 
of Afghanistan, the Impress of Abyssinia, 
the Shah of Persia are little more intluential 
in the world than the Vrince of Monaco 


The Only Monarchy that 
Really Counts 








In fact it may be said that the only 
monarchy that really counts in the world 
to-day is our own, represented at this great 
and crucial juncture, which constitutes a 
New Era, by ‘‘ Elis Most Excellent Majesty 
George the bifth, by the Grace of God Wing 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions 


beyond the Seas Defender of the Faith 
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the 


and 
naturally 
world is turning republican would it not be 
well if we did likewise ? 


Emperor of India,’ 
stantly and 


question 
If all 


con- 


arises the 


Is Royalty an Asset ? 





I want to approach this very important 
question—a question much more important 
than nine-tenths of the people 
imagine 
it sense and 
not of impractical and often hare-brained 
theories, of the possible an ideal 
In short, I want to inquire whether we should 
lose or gain in those governing 


who ask it 


dispassionately and to 


on the lines of common 


logically, 
argue 


| not of the 


organising, 


directing, nursing, protecting, 


qualities, undoubted], 


upbuilding 


ours in no 


common 


degree at make this comity 
of Empire 


absolutely unique in the history of mankind 


present, which 


nations known as the ritish 


General Smuts’ Opinion 





General Smuts, in a speech often quoted, 


said: ‘‘ There 


are two potent factors we 
must rely upon for the future. The first 
is our hereditary’ kingship It would 
c-pear as though General Smut ’ man 
©. vepublican birth, training and instincts 


a man indeed who had fe 


can principles, had com 


on the evidence of a f 
of the working of the | 
there was something 1 


regime, as understood 


only akin to republicani 


better than republicanism 


that he 


he would retain whate 


puts it first 
dis¢ ard 


But why should he s« 
republican 
in lrance 
Why should 


us What 


Instituto 
and the | 


they Ww 


not 


lifterentiate 


as a political propositi 
State another Engh 
once part and parcel of 
I think the aANSWe! 
word —Compactness rh 
wlerations, but most of 
one idea When the 
the U.S.A, Whom wi 
over vou for the next fe 


of 1 


100,000 peopl al 


uiiie bLuE can 


Im tiie 


a, 


“OT 
OTK 


+ 






1 IS oT repubil- 
e to tlie conclusion 
ar Wider experience 
ritish | mpire, that 
nm the monarchical 
rv t empire, no 
usm, but so mucl 

for this empire— 

ist of those things 


Saw ht t 


Have not 


‘ 
\¢ 


il 


the 


y 





m irom 

f-speak 
the ul 

l { 1 
here ‘ 
if 

UT tI 

| practical] 

vII 


rv 


well 
stance ? 


well for 


e British Empire 


Unit 
country 
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IS THERE A FUTURE FOR ROYALTY ? 
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A Recent Photograph 
of the Royal Family 


wnds in choosing a chairman 


count the Aves and Noe 
lone, and everybody is more or. less 


satisfied even if some are not 


One has only 
und the thing 


gratitied 





Where the U.S. Differs 


But it may be Obpect« | that although 
the States have reographical compactness 
they lack racial homogeneity as much as the 
British Empire Yes, but the States, by 
reason of their occupancy of a sub-continent 
ull Mm one piece, in the temperate zone, 
provide @ crucible in which all racial metals 
we melted down to emerge a new and 


ry remarkable metal called the American 


Citizen, Thi process of amalgamation the 
widely scattered territorial factors of the 
British } mpire render imnpossible, and the 
wide differences of colour, religion, social 
i ogress, and the Ake, render undesirable. 
Thus what is easy for the States is 
supremely difficult) for us Apart from 


Me disintegration ot thie CONVECTICS oft 





colonies, protectorates, dependencies, 
coaling-stations, trade depots, ocean islands, 
known as the British Empire, in which 
ustraha, © anada, South Afri a, 


New Zealand, Newfoundland, British Guiana, 


each entity, 


India, Burma, East Africa, Fiji, Sierra 
Leone, and a hundred other inhabited 
patches of the land-surface of the earth, 
should have an equal mght to choose its own 
president or ruler, as well as its own form of 
government, how would this mixed multi 
tude, scattered over every continent and 
ocean, the hundred races and tongues of 
India, the Burmese, Chinese, Greeks, Fella 
heen, Arabs, | lans, So idanese, Zulu 


Samoans, Andaman Islanders 


| 


exercise the presidential franchise in any 


Kattirs, 


effective Way To tind a man who is the 
common denominator of all their mode 

of thought, a man who for six month 
would retain their loyalty, much les then 
reverential devotion and thusiastic acclaim 


Is an impos ibility It would seem if 
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Royalty—Capital—Labour 


should we not have a king ready to hand, 


we should have to invent one! 


The Lesson of Russia 

The 
far 
seeking an ideal 





present evil condition of Russia is 


fOr 
form of g 


more instructive us, a5 anh empire 


vernment than 


is the business prosperity an 1 political suc 


cess of the L.S.A. Russia America, had 
compactness, but, unlik cr, strong racial 
divisions which had never coalesced, and 
perhaps never would America absorbed, 
through long years, individuals kussia 
incorporated, as we did, whole nations 
in situ. They remained separate entiti 
retaining their own sense of nationality 
after incorporation with the Russian 
Empire—Kurds, Finns Partars Lapps 
Purks, Persians, Monge 

The moment the binding cord of the 


Tsardom snapped the whol 


and is to-day lying about the oor of the 
world in inextricable confusion It may sort 
itself out eventually, but it must be evident 
to everybody that no president could exercise 


t 
a tithe of the intluence 
historic line of Tsars 
that 
Wise as 


weak, 


Nicholas, the last of them, been as 
he 


as broad-minded as he was n 


had 


Was foolish, as strong a 


tninded, as democrati 









} 
hie 


pied his 


to the d 


have OCC 
throne to 


day 





advantage of Russia F = 
and the world. , 1 
Pure Reason is ll 
Uninspiring 105 
Image - smashing a 
may be exciti ae 
sport, but it is al ee 
dangerous and fool: ti 
l r reign 
pu reason, if x 
over ee Th 
| bk WOTid, 1 io 
e a dry and unin 
5 r one I ee 
no to got ; 
that group of Aus 
tralian lads who 
az ¥ vere ntiall 
at the 1 tatter 
Se ot Pau 
trving to decipher the names of half-forgotter 
battles upon them, and tell them they ar | 


wasting sentiment on a bundle of rags whicl 
have been in the hands | 
of the old-clothes dealer, I don't 


bhvans an New Zealanders, or 


ought long avo to 


Want t 


for that matter, negroe f 1 the West 
I ( galese from ¢ Isla 3 
from the Pac v in ha 
before thi ire f St ] i We 
n Cl Abbe list¢ id r verger 8 
tale, that it is a tale not w ing to, 
wt, af you reduce t » t ves 
teri Tt pract ul va s 
only da hat matte t rever 
ence for One Wn \ L iss, t 
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compact—in fact, that the Abbey is merely 
a musty old relic of the Dark Ages which 
ought to be “ scrapp¢ 1’? to make room 
for a new housing scheme. 

Even when I had displayed my foolishness 
in saying these things, the ancient fane would 
still be the first thing in London visitors want 
to see, would still exercise its potent influence 
on heart and still 


ll enshrine 
and typify both the history and 


imagination, 
Renius of 
the race, still mean far more to the visitor 
from the Antipodes than the fine building 
nustakes are 


over the way where laws and 


male. 


The Power of Sentiment 





Is there nothing in sentiment Phere is 
everything in it where rule and government 
are concerned The man who possesses the 


heart of a@ people can rule them with his 
little finger; the 
to rule them with a rod of 
elect a President of 


would they ac 


man who does not is unable 


iron We 


ater britain 
} 


mught 
but 
under’ or 


Care 


ept him 


} (LOW 


across the Atlantic? Would they not say, 


rather, something like this: ‘It’s a long 
way to the Old Country, and since we are to 
have a president cither way, we might just 
as well have one of our own! Why should 
we own allegiance to a mere English citizen— 
lawyer, politician, 
soldier— 


carpenter, professional 


schoolmaster, aristocrat, sailor, 


three, six, twelve thousand miles away ? 
Are there not men as Food in Melbourne, 
Wellington, Ottawa, Cape Town, as in 
London, and have they not the very real 
advantage of knowing us at first hand ?”’ 


Binding the Empire Together 





Who is going to gainsay the cogency, the 
unanswerable good sense of such reasoning ? 
But the 
That is 


and India and 


scattered fragments of the ¢ mpire ¢ 


what of Egypt 


a horse of another colout lhat is a problem 


to | cattle the under a 
If the people of India 
assist in electing the president why 


they their ruler ? 


Wisest statesman 


republican regime. 


do not 


should accept him as 














The King 


and 





the Worker 
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esides, a could 


Onental as an 


chau 
the 


presidential 

the same to 

Imperial 
Were we 


never 
mean 
rhrone. 


living under the monarchical 


conditions of the sixteenth or even of the 
eighteenth century probably every labour 
man would be a republican actually and 
actively. The working-man has no use for 
a ttocrvat kings and kaisers in the older 
sense. The world has gone past them 


But he recognises the difference between 
George the Fifth and Charles the First He 
appreciates the fact that the 
long ago 


this country, 


monarchy has 
sloughed off its autocratic 
that 


business has no meaning 


skin in 
the shi armour 

on the 
King Georg: 


Rhine, and perhaps not much to-day 
other side! He admits that 
the 


Republic of 


is really Life President of the Crowned 


rit bin, 


Great and he can 














this side the 





generally see also that t fact that his sce 


if he live, will automatica icceed hi 


iS an essential part I 1 on 








making for continuity and stability 
Like the Sun—‘* Up There” 
Most of us think of the Ki much a 
think of the Sun lam not w 1 1 
with Old Sol; 1 know little of his nature 
substance I mainly know that he is I 
there and a very long way off. But 
feel his heat and warmth and take comfort 
in lis presence, grumbling ly wher 
is too much or too little in evick But : 
although I sce him :o often, I am wi 
unaware, by any outwa L i 
huis THAT W% rk ot hol 1 l \ the w 
Planetary te | L I 
Yravitation kee pl t \ " l 
others in their proper orbit Neverth 
my Imagination can pict tl my 
planets into the unknow1 \ f 
Space Were the sun to be i lep 
Similarly we are unaware f that cea , 
power Ww call loyal ‘ , 
young planetary democracies within 
Orbit of the empire, mal ‘ 
yet undivided system i 
As Popular as Ever “= 
There can be no doubt tha 
of England 1s at lea L iS 


which has not lost pr uel e cata 
of war, which has me ( 
and fissures) in the f b 


to crap "itv 1 4 
disastrous probably L ( 

that the present pa 

comm ited f 

New Era, that he 1} b 
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heart more of a de L 

} 5 ry bricl , Ca 
Anxious toa se l I s 

ot the Man in the Str 


Our Hard-worked King 
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wen for them golden opinions. As 
the arbiter between conflicting parties, 
the Speaker of the Nation outside 
and above all parties, unasso¢ lated 
with bickerings, divisions, subterfuges 
or expedients, as the head and leader 
of society in this great country, as the 
‘President’ of the world-wide British 
Commonwealth, and as the Emperor 
of India, the monarch has great and 
obvious duties and uses, even if he 
were not himself persona grata with 


the people, and a real ‘‘ white man.’ 


Some of us would advocate a 
good deal of change in the trappings 
ind trimmings of royalty 1 know 


that even President Wilson cannot 
be just as every other man is when 
ecupying the White House A 


about a Presi 
King It is 
But 


already 


divinity’ hedges 
dent as well as a 
that it 
bonhomu 
a good deal 
mony, cleared 


ff the ‘‘ hedges’ 


well 


should. King George §$ 





has broken down 


ot unnecessary cere 


away some at least 
obstruc 


He 
has in fact come into personal touc! 


Which were 


tive merely instead of protective 





with his subjects in an unprecedentec 











i 
| 
way, a Wavy that would have seemed 
wholly unthinkable the reis 


Queen Victoria. 


in n ci 


The Heir to the Throne 


And he and the Queen have brought up 





their children to a like trust in and comrade 
ship with the people The Prince of Wales, 


yond any doubt, won the respect and 
ailection—a more valuable asset even than 
tespect—of Tommy Atkins and all for whom 
stands during the war His interest 


aviation, and especially in the mechanics 


{ it, has endeared him to the workers, 
whilst the way he has tackled the housing 
Problem shows the practical turn of In 
nind as well as the sympathetic turn of his 


heart, and some of the straight things he 
is said lately have made a great impression 

with respect to the 
his awakened intelligence 

Mot of us would like to see the Prince not 


democratic tendencies 


only marry one of his own countrywomen, 
Oe a All the ideas 
ta Royal Clan, of the Blood Roy al, have 
heen exploded by the dead 
1 done with. The lolent ef the 


AUG 


Wile of his own choice 


war. They are 


are Fe 





Star * 


to Canada, t I e of Wales w 


“dt Chi th Cree Inda H s n in hi 





the ‘‘ mailed fist of Zabern and 
of the Junker and his 

Koval Blood will be tainted for 
by the fact that Wilhelm 
supposed to possess it in excel Nor were 
dynastic relationships able to avert war, since 
the 
chief enemy 


Kaiser, 
violated Belgium, 
evil broc 1 


evermore Was 


grandson of Queen Victoria became our 
So let our royal princes return 
to the custom of their Saxon forbears, and 
of some of our later kings and princes, and 


wed among their “ ain folk 

kor the rest I feel sure that however 
our political system may change in other 
respects—-and big changes are coming—tl 


throne, in its present oc as on 


upant, 
institution essential in the circumstances 
the empire, 1s secure, and that the Royal 
of Windsor show that adapta- 
bility to the new conditions, that genius for 
compromise and adjustment, 
truly a British trait as respect 


tutions which continue t 


Hlouse will 

which is as 

for old inst 
= 


serve us well 








> we 






** * Joyce—come with me.” He covered 
her hand with his own "—p, 22S 


The Hand 
on the Shoulder 


A Story of “ the Fear 
of Man”? 


By M. Ellen Thonger 


VANE glanced dubiou it the t to the right, third to the left. W 


OYCE 
J man 





Who had d 1 ) l l inl hi 
under the di li fo ai thckeri And 
lamp. She did not care ippearanc tell | 
But he wa man | 1, so tal illus 
eve and eat could de nl | 
ibout. The foe was « | id m 
utterly lost her beari Lye ir] - i 
She paused. ** ¢ ll m if this ‘ 1 ‘ you 
is Wade Street . \ I | ] it 
Hie stretched out hi , laying it on hea 
shoulder. Wack t1 Cert ly not, \ the lov 
my dear. You've taker Wl turnis , \] { Crk 
Words, touch d ili} i! lant | 1 


ultingly familiar, an 


‘* Please direct 


He laug! 
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Despite her struggles he turned up her 
face and kissed her again twice on the lips 
before he released her. 

The thick fog swallowed her instantly ; 


but a few paces away she clung to the rail- 
ings, her shaking limbs absolutely refusing 
to bear her—her whole mind a turmoil of 
ited modesty; then 


e staggered away into 


helpless fury and in 


slowly, noiselessly 
the darkness 2 


It was a glorious afternoon in February 
ys Joyce tramped along gaily across the 
moors. The ground rang hard as iron, 
under her feet, after the long frost, the sun 
shone brilliantly, king the white country 
gleam and sparkle in a thousand dancing 
lights. She had expected to have a come 
panion on her walk, but at the last moment 


had been disappointed ; and holidays were 


too rare and precious to be wasted indoors 
Nearly four months had passed since the 


incident at the beginning of the winter, and 


time had, to a certain extent, blunted het 


recollection of it. Yet it had left its mark 


in a nervousn until then unknown 
Often for days together she did not think 
it, but if at night © found herselt in 
lonely streets, witl perhay solitary 
re lounging at a corner, o1 und of 
tsteps behind, her heart would beat 


kly, her fingers clench convulsively, in 


, 
read of a hand on her shouldes in, till 
loafer had disa ired, or 1 pursuing 
tramp-tramp’”? had passed trerently 
when the old fury against thi ite who had 
it the fear of man and the terror of the 
ely night into r would « elm het 
And at such time would 1 tentl 
unst herself ON threat 
What chance had elpl irl of 
vengeance upon ul 
It so hap} ned t { thou { 
the matter for ( heless 
that after ( lon 
ily, enjoy to the full ( ind 
usual sens« { cdo t ot ia 
man some distance wad brou 1 widen 
juickening of her pulses, and r vive 
Swit anxiou lance round Phe moot 
seemed to be empt ive for rselt and 
that other, and it w Impossible to retrace 
€f lootsteps, for the dusk w | innin 
to fall. She could onl wal furiou 
With herself { | Cl \ V"! 


she 
“Why am I so 


the world to every handtul of brutes ! 
told herself 


? 


viciously. 
silly 

But the question was—was it one of the 
ten thousand, or one of the handful, who 
had now disappeared into the belt of trees 
through which she must pass ? 

Quickening her steps, she went on, angrily 
conscious that a short time previous she 
would never have dreamt of ill. As she 
entered the wood she glanced ahead un- 
easily, and then her heart gave a leap. The 
man was standing some little distance away, 
looking back, and as she came into sight 
began walking towards her. 

His appearance was not reassuring as his 
eves tlashed to her, beyond, from side to side, 
and then behind. His face was streaked 
white and blue with the cold, and, despite 
the heavy coat he wore, she could see him 
shivel 

\s he came up to her 
and spoke in a harsh, rasping 


he removed his cap, 
voice. ‘* Have 
you anything to eat 
Without a word she held out the packet 
containing the remnants of the sandwiches 
and cake she had brought with her. 
Hle snatched at it, tearing 
| 


and wolting « 


off the paper, 
own the contents with the 


ferocity of a starved animal, incessantly 


lancinge 1 ide to side as he did so. In 
an incredibly short time they had d's- 
ippeared 
I suppose you recogni me from the 
ce cription he jerke 1 out 
Lie irl started and looked at the coat 
with the velvet collar and big bone buttons, 
at thr oes which had once been brown, 
nd at the rown peaked cap. She shrank 


1) k a litth . 
if he muttered, 
oken mquiry ‘*Tlugh Murray. 


wering her un- 


Wanted 


ry murder. uncl Hie paused, then 
pulled otf his cap again “Il am going to 
frighten yvou—frighten you horribly! | am 
a cur to d t! But when one has been 
hunted like % wage animal for days—it 


tarved, frozen 


there is not much manliness 
Joyce panted 
Your clothe vou must change with 


1k round for help, 
After all, 
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is alone, and can only att 
If he attemy o tollow 
ight, but 
he may dis 
he gets his hands on 
Snatching up h 
large for her, she pt 
it and pulled it low. 
Le had subn 
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He burst in 


man, and screamed for help. 
_and has told you the rest.” 
“Why did you not explain matters to 


’ 


him? He would have protected you.’ 

“Protected me!” The girlish voice was 
strained and harsh in its bitterness and 
effort for control. 
[ recognised him. I 
once before—during a fog—in the 
nd—and he kissed me! Thor 
nd fought against him he 
fhink of my position. Alone with two men 
one a hunted murderer, the other a man 
who had insulted a helpless girl. 
If | spoke, which should I fear the more ? 


“As soon as I saw him 
had come across him 
night ; 
rh I struggled 


kissed me. 
already 
If I did not, the criminal would take advant- 


age of his opportunity and make off—and 
all I need fear from this man might be some 


roughness, or a blow or two. I decided to 
say noth 

rhe Chief's eyes had narrowed till they 
seemed but pin points of | “Ts this 
true ?’”’ he demanded sternly. 

Wills had turned an unhealthy green. 


What a fuss to make about a kiss or two! ”’ 


muttered, too utterly 


} 1 
lect to whom he 


disconcerted to 


was §s peaking. 


[he incisive, crisp voi like ice. 
“There are blackguards in every position. 
Among the pol and detectives there must 

rather 1 r the iverage. When a 


man’s blackguardism takes such a form 











that a woman prefers to let criminal 
escape rather than expose herself to his 

Its he is usel in those particular 
callings. Go! I will see vou later.’ 
Without a word, but with a venomous 
slance at th rl, Will lunk from. the 

m. 

The Chief 1 to | ( | 

I ] l But—I think 
there was ven ince ; well as fear in your 
proceedings. You must remember you have 
efeated justice, and let a dangerous criminal 

pe. Suc 1 are a menace to society.’ 

‘An t ! she burst out 
passionately. ‘“‘ Yes! But not a= tenth 
part as h = \ is that other! 

Siaks moment ion, or to 
I 1g WI for lust of gold—kills 
once, and tl 3 th perpetual 
terror or 1 el irt Phe other 
who knows the t f the harm he d 
Harm that t ] ( Yet 
he goes free. It ‘reatly to save their own 


seX Irom this 


have fought —even with wicked, un- 
womanly weapons—for power to punish— 
power to protect. From man there is no 
help. They do not understand, nor do they 
greatly care. Yet I can make you under- 
stand, and care—a little. I know you by 
sight. By sight also 1 know your pretty, 
motherless daughter. A few nights ago I 
saw a brute catch hold of her arm as she 
She cried out, snatched herself 
away, and fled.” 

The man’s face had suddenly grown grey. 
“My little girl!’’ he muttered hoarsely. 
‘She did not tell me.” 

Joyce smiled with white lips. ‘ It makes 
a difference, does it not, that it is your loved, 
shielded child—not merely an unknown 
woman, whom circumstances have forced to 
earn her own living; who has no one to 
whom to turn for protection. Told you 
No, girls do not tell such things. And if 
you question her she will cry with shame 
for into her heart, as into mine, 
and into that of many others, for the futur« 
there will always be the fear of man, and the 
fear of the 


passed. 


and terror 


dark.’’ 
She paused a moment, then said wearily 
** Let 


to punish me? Let me go 


me go. I suppose you do not intend 
ind continue, 
as men always will, to hunt down and hang 
the criminal who kills the body, and leave at 
liberty, or give a nominal sentence, to the 
worse criminal who kills a girl’s happy feat 
ss and trust. 


” 


lessn¢ 
<jeo 
loyce 


with her arms 


lonely 


on the railings, gazing across 


stood on thie promenade, 
the mighty river to where a great city showed 
its distant light in the sky. During the 
week she had been almost too 


busy to think, but the 


whole of the 


work was now over, 
and she had come to spend a few hours in 


one of the quiet suburbs across the wate 


It was growing late, but she still lingered 
thinking 
She had kept her vow. She had avenged 


herself on her enemy. But she could not 


restore her own lost courage Her work, 
in W lh she had been so interested, had 
] if vou! It took her out often late 
it 1 | W afraid. Doubtless 
time went on she would adapt herselt 
but for the time being there was an 

evel esent dread 
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the presence of somcone else, she glanced 
round to find a man standing near, watching 
her intently. 

“T thought it was you,” he said quietly. 
‘‘ T suppose you have read the papers lately ? 
Ah! then you will have seen that the 
murderer has been found—that after 
hunting me as they would a wild beast until, 
frozen, starved, desperate, I became like one, 
with such a devil of hatred, fury, and terror 
in my heart that I could frighten even a 
helpless girl, they have at last admitted my 
innocence, and let me go without a stain 
on my character!’’ He laughed, fiercely, 
mockingly. ‘‘Can you ever forgive me ? 
I shall never forgive myself.” 


real 


“I have never felt angry with you,” she 
answered quickly. ‘‘I knew you _ were 
ashamed even then—and I do not think 


you were quite responsible. I do not forget 
that you would have stayed to defend me 
afterwards, if I would have let you. Did 
you manage to escape ?”’ 

“It is good of you,” he said bitterly. 
“Yes, I got through all right. I have to 
thank you that I am not, even now, still 
being hunted, or in prison, awaiting hang- 
” He shuddered. ‘I notion 
who was the real culprit, and managed to 


ing. had a 
get proof—but it was proof that might never 
have been found if I had been captured 
first.”’ 

She looked at him soberly. ‘‘I am glad 
that I was the means of helping an innocent 


man; even though the help was not at 
first willing, and afterwards was not all for 
your sake. What are you going to do 
now?” 


She put the question carelessly, not quite 


knowing what to say, then flushed, and 
would have withdrawn, but he answered 
instantly : 

“Go. I can’t stay here. I hate the 


place, hate England, hate the crowds, and 
the eyes that look curiously and question- 
And I get over the 

watched and _ followed. 
Always I am in terror of a hand upon my 
My nerve has broken. I 


ingly upon me! can’t 


feeling of being 


shoulder. 


, 


must 
She looked at him almost enviously. 
understood. 


How 
well she But for her there was 
no cst ipe. 

His voice 


“I found 


po ket-book in 


altered abruptly. 
our name and address in a 
our jacket. I—I was 


roing to write to you 


when I got over there.” 
vaguely seawards. 

“To thank me ? iously, 

“Partly. And partly— He stopped, 
“T have a chum out there. He } 
to come. He says it is a grand free life | 
but lonely, horribly lonely; and if I kn | 
a girl of the right sort I had better ask 
her to marry me right off, and go wit | 
me. I You are strong, and bray 
and resourceful—I thought I would writ 
and ask you—if you would come to m 
when—when—I had made—a home,” | 
stammered. ‘‘ That was my idea—but ] 
have changed it.’ 

The girl looked absolutely bewildered 
Then she laughed dryly. ‘‘Why? At 
so, why mention the matter ? ”’ 

“When I came to think over what you 
had said I realised that you also were aft 

| 


*” she asked dubi 


* ae 


of—the hand on the shoulder. I thought 

too, that that brute might harbour vengean 
And—and—besides—I did not know ti : 
just now how much I—wanted you. Joyce 


come with me.’’ 
Her hand was lying on the railings, and 
he covered it own. Wit littl 


frightened cry she gave a swift 


with his 
The promenade was deserted 
dark—the 
They were 

Flushing 
**T|—I’m 


chokingly. 


houses stood some w 
alone. 

hotly, he released her inst 
not that kind of ] 
‘You are 


sorry,” she falt l. \ littl 


quite 

“TI am 
time ago | 
danger or 


should never | reamt 
insult—now I fe 

when there is no need. I ask | 

You say you are afraid—but I a1 { nd i 
times more so 
stand.”’ 


than any n 


“Perhaps so. 
been hunted understands mot 
And out there it 
lonely, 


mean 


would be d t It 
wide, and empty. I 
might discoura 

but two together—]Joyce—a w 
he whispered incoherently. ¢ 
hand crept to 


hers, and tl 
assive—trembling a |] 
‘There will be the st1 
Nature, against wild beast 
almost eliminated. ] 


bot 


Come with me dear, 


it p 


man will be 
your courage in 


ed, 





Begging Hospitals 


Whilst the plea of the bankrupt hospital falls pityingly on our ears, 


Mr. Marshall makes the amazing 
are making financial gain out of 


provided for them 


ALF of our hospitals stand to-day on 
the threshold of bankruptcy. The 
stream of voluntary contributions, 
wrung from the general public by a hun- 
dred cunning schemes, runs ever slower, 
Social evolution, amazingly speeded-up 
of recent years, seems to have thrown into 
the searchlight the adage that charity begins 
at home, and with the value of the pound 
sterling so low many people have had per- 


force to prune severely their contributions 
to local infirmaries and such institutions. 


Something Drastic will have to be done 





In fact, to save our hospitals at all, some- 
thing drastic will have to be done im- 
mediately not only to ensure the adequate 
support of the hospitals but also to widen 
the class of people who seek admission to 
them. 

Lest there should be a suspicion of doubt 
asf upon My Opening statement, an earnest 

peal from the Governors of Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, informs me that 
between the assured income of this insti- 
tution and its total expenditure there is a 





f £50,000 per annum to be bridged by 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lambeth, 
1,014 beds, in a recent year spent 





£129,531; and the cash received was 


£15,929 below this expenditure. 


Tens of Thousands Wanted 





In the case of the Metropolitan Hospital 
in the |] ast End over {1s,000 ha to be 
Mnually collected from the charitable 
public; whilst University College Hospital 

lls for voluntary support running into 
£40,000 a year. In the finance of the West 
London Hospital the debt for a long while 
4 S averaged a cool ten thousand pounds. 

These particul pply to London. That 

milar deficiencies are to be found in the 


provinces there need be no doubt, from 


The Di sgrace of our A Plea for Nationalisation 







































where it is Most Needed 
By A. C. Marshall 


assertion that the working classes 
the prodigal charity so generously 


the meanest cottage hospital to the 
enormous establishments in our great cities, 
The epidemic of Flag Days, Hospital Satur- 
days, jambvrees and other methods of ex- 
tracting money from the public is of itself 
a sufficient proof. 


What the Squeezed-«dry 
Middle Classes Support— 








Now, from these astounding figures two 
main threads of thought arise. The first 
of them is, who gives the money to support 
our voluntary hospitals? The second, who 
benefits from the spending of the money? 

The answer to the first question is that, 
proportionately, the squeezed-dry middle 
classes give the bulk of the financial sup- 
port. It is the half-guineas from the pro- 
fessional homes that do more to carry the 
burden of our hospitals than the larger gifts 
from the rich, seeing that in the main they 
aggregate a greater total, 

Moreover, half a guinea is more to a . 
middle-class family than £100 to a rich 
man, especially when it is considered that 
wealthy people do not pay income tax upon 
large charitable donations; and can, in 

ome circumstances, virtually save money 
over their super-tax or even death duties by 
riving away princely sums. 


—the Working Classes Profit by 

The second question can hardly fail to 
produce the reply that the labouring classes 
actually reap the harvest of all this charity 
so bounteously provided for them in the past. 





More than this, the sojourn in a_ hospital 
ward of a breadwinner can, and in fact di es, 


bring tinancial gain to many a lower-class 
home 

In order to prove this sweeping statement, 

let me quote an instance, for the truth of 

which I will vouch. A labouring man in 

the course of his work fell from a ladder, 
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As an “accident ” 
immediate 
a voluntarily supported hospital. 

The next step was for the wife to canvass 
various middle-class houses in search of a 
letter of admission in order that her hus- 
band might become, instead of a mere 
patient for first aid, one entitled to remain 
in the institution for complete cure. 

These “letters” are handed out by the 
hospital authorities to those who subscribe 
sufficient money; and it is rather in the 
nature ofa lucky dip or chance scramble as 
to whether a so-called “poor” person can 
or cannot lay hands upon one of these 
papers when wanting to secure a bed. 


sustaining a broken leg. 
case he 


secured admission to 


How the Working-class Patient Scores 





However, the wife in question was ob- 
viously a woman in great trouble and, after 
a word or two of advice from a clergyman, 
she obtained her docket, as it happened from 
the widow of a barrister. Instead of being 
a temporary accident patient her husband 
became a fully-fledged inmate of the hos- 
pital, subject only to the payment of half a 
crown a week. 

As a matter of fact, owing both to his age 
and to the nature of the fracture, the man 
remained in the hospital for no fewer than 
zg weeks, during which period he, of 
wore hospital clothes, was housed and fed. 

At the end of the time he was discharged 
in sound health; and, by virtue of the fact 
that he had first obtained a letter and then 
paid his thirty pence with approved regu- 
larity, he walked out of the hospital with 
not a tittle of further financial obligation to 
the institution that, by sheer charity, had 
done so much for him 


course, 


In effect, he shouldered his kit, mur- 
mured a few words of thanks and walked 
away. 

Now, take a look at the other side of the 
question. During the whole of his incapa- 
city the man drew money from the State 


as an insured person, and was excused from 
further contribution in the meanwhile; th 
insurance company by which his employer 


was covered for liability subscribed a us« 
ful dole; and the generous-minded master 


made 


up the man’s wages in full! 

So that, seeing the man was neither kept 
nor clothed out of his own domestic ex- 
chequer, there was to the household a mone\ 
gain of more than ten shillings per } 
for a period exceeding half a year. 


And this is not all; for, di 
on his feet again, the man 


ectly he was 


quite w ithin his 





legal rights) approached a solicitor, who 
launched a huge claim for compensation 
against the employers’ liability insurance 
company concerned with his case 

Thus, with the law, or convention, or 


whatever else one may term it, in its pre- 


ured, housed. 


clothed and fed dy charity; people probably 


sent state, this workman was ¢ 


not proportionately so well off himself 
kept him for 29 weeks, wher money was 
provided from proper sources t he might 


pay for the attention he received. 

From the point of view of the injured 
workman his disgraceful abuse of the hos. 
pital was probably an action of supreme 
unconsciousness. Generations of charity 
had impressed upon his outlook the fact 
that the voluntarily supported hospital was 
for his benefit, and that he would be fooli 
not to make use of it to the full He n 
even have thought, ignorantly, how much 
the surgeons and students were learning 
rratuitously from his case and _ how his 
fractured femur was carrying benefits to the 


community at large. 





Cash Profits from Accidents 
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THE DISGRACE OF 


OUR BEGGING HOSPITALS 





millions of money that have been subscribed 
for Health Insurance. Ine ich of the sister 
kingdoms there are maintained highly ex- 
pensive National Health Commissions, yet 
there are no National infirmaries to which 
patients can be sent other than those of the 
Poor Law Guardians. 

But there is another aspect of the situation 
that is far more terrible, far more heart 
searching, than this. Let us imagine for a 
moment a middle-class, professional man. 
He has no employer and for the sake of his 
calling is bound to present to the world all 
that good appearance counts for. Income 
tax, the exorbitant cost of living, growing 
sons and daughters, mean that betwixt earn- 
ings and expenses there is a pitiably small 
margin, if one exists at all. 


An Appalling Catastrophe 





Without a flicker of warning—and the 
same thing may happen to any one of us 
this professional man is stricken down. He 
contracts an internal disease calling for an 
operation and Jengthy treatment; a physical 
derangement demands immediate surgical 
care if his life is to be spared; or he meets 
with a serious accident 

What is such a man to do?- Suddenly he 
illing catastrophe that 
will cost him perhaps more money than he 


is faced by an app: 


can earn in a year. The mental torture 
of the position is almost a greater strain 
that the affliction itself 

He cannot go into the voluntarily sup 


ported hospital on the half a crown a weck 


basis because, by reason of | 
may not cadge for a letter of admission. If 
he enters the hospital, he does so as a 


] osition, he 





t put wn the usual 
fee for the specialist or on 


paying patient and mu 
surgeon. 
If he goes to a nursing home the charges 
must be met, besides a long account with his 
family doctor. 

Possibly he elects to stay at home. The 


specialist’s fee alone may be fifty guineas; 
day and night nurses cost three guineas a 
week besides their keep: co lescence must 
be faced; and, in addition, there is the loss 
of professional work. 

To meet the sudden ex e the man 
approaches well-to-do friends and begs or 
borrows; possibly he goes to recognised 
moneylenders. Again, he may n ortgage his 
life insurance policies; or, ina similar way, 
politely pawn anythi: of value that he 
possesses and somehow face the inevitable 
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In some circumstances, it may spell ir- 
retrievable ruin; a financial and business 
blow from which there can be no recovery. 
At the best, it will assuredly retard his 
career for vears. 


Ruin—or Social Suicide 





\lternatively, the sufferer may, for a 
pittance, go to the infirmary of the local 
workhouse by humbling himself to the re- 
lieving officer; who, in turn, will submit his 
case to the next meeting of the Relief 
Committee for approval. Yet such a step 
would brand him as deficient in all selt- 
respect; or show that, driven by the despera- 
tion of the position, he had pauperised him- 
self into committing the sin of social 
suicide 

Is it at all compatible with the equity of 
things that, on the one hand, a member of 
the labouring classes can actually make*a 
monetary gain through infirmity when a 
middle-class man, probably a liberal sub- 
scriber to the voluntary hospital, suffers 
complete and utter ruination or ostracism 
simply because -he has the misfortune to 
become ill or to be knocked down in an 


accident ? 


An Antiquated Idea 

As a matter of fact, the more one looks 
at the question the more evident it becomes 
that the public hospital supported by volun- 
tary contributions is antiquated in its in- 
ception. In the flyaway progress of recent 
years we have overrun it by many leagues. 
There should be no such thing as charitable 
medical or surgical care in these advanced 
social days, when every life is doubly pre- 
cious to the community simply because of 
the hundreds of thousands of fit, virile 
young men who have been slain. 

Quite recently the District Council of 
Edmonton, London, considered a motion to 
circularise ali the local authorities of the 
metropolis asking them to press upon the 
Government the necessity of taking over 
every hospital at present dependent upon 
charitable contributions. 





The reason given 
in the motion was that “begging has 
failed”; and that such institutions are far 
too important to exist by virtue of voluntary 
effort. ; 

Nothing could have been devised more 
calculated to hit the right nail on the head 
than this motion. We can look back a good 
many years to the birth of our National 
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Health Insurance; and many months have 
passed since the Ministry of Health opened 
its doors to an expectant country. Yet still 
there is not one National hospital where a 
person may go and, as a citizen's right, 
claim to be treated with the most advanced 
kill available. 

Even married mothers, facing a dreaded 
confinement, must pocket the maternity 
dole and seek the charity of a lying-in hos 
pital or pay handsomely at a nursing institu- 
tion if the environment of their own home 
1s not adapted comfortably to the bringing 
of a new life into the world. As for the 
unmarried mother, she drifts with the tide 
of unfortunates to the labour rooms of the 
Union Infirmary, and her little one is 
registered as having been born at “Mont 





morency House,” or some other high-sound 
a little bit of camouflage that cuts 
no ice with those who know. 

Broadly speaking, two main 
classes of public hospital or infirmary, those 
that are the outcome of charity and the 
workhouse institutions. Some of the former 
are sub-divided to deal with one sex or the 
other, or with specific diseases; the latter 
are such a burden to the ratepayers that 
the new Ministry of Health is already pre- 
paring to sweep away the authorities that 

yvern them. 


ing place; 


there are 


At the Parting of the Ways 


As a matter of fact, from the point of view 





of hospitals, we stand to-day at the parting 
of the ways. On the one hand we have the 
institutions dependent upon charitable sup- 
port fast fading into bankruptcy; on the 
other, 


such, under notice to quit. 


we have the workhouse infirmaries, as 
And, hovering 
overhead, wondering where to pitch, like a 
big bird, we have our new Ministry of 
Health, 
Was ever there a more favourable oppor 


tunity for nationalising our hospitals than 
the present? 

What is to prevent the Minister of Health 
from seizing every hospital and turning it 
into a National Institution where anyone in 
sickness or bodily adversity could go and, 
as a right, obtain the required treatment ? 
Certainly no Ministry ever 
had such a golden chance as this; for, with 
one clean 


newly-created 


sweep, it cou 


d drive away the 





stigma of pauperism from the workhouse 
infirmary and_ banish 


hospitals. 


from the 


And it must be remembered that every 
wage earner whose receipts are 


ess t 
£5 per week pays a contribution towar 
National Health Insurance. There is ; 
need for charity. 

The rich can afford to take care 
selves and pay 





for specialists, nursing 
homes, recuperation and so on. Every 
wage earner is the happy possessor of an 
Insurance Policy backed by the British 
Government that he will be cared for in 
sickness. 


To Help the Middle Classes 


One need only go a stage further and 





admit, on a voluntary basis, tl 


professional family. Give the reall 


man with his £300, £400 and ever i a 
vear a chance to benefit from National In- 
surance. Let him pay a premium quarterl 
or yearly and sleep 0’ nights happy in 


knowledge that he may in need 
pital treatment as a right and not by reasor 
of charity or poverty. 








In fact, one might ther and so 
arrange the hospitals that e were f 
class and second-class wards: the former 
for those of the professional cla 
voluntary premiums and the 
compulsorily insured There a plenty of 
hospitals, and more could be | t from the 
money that is poured the ¢ r 


in weekly contributions 


And even these arguments by no 
exhaust the reasons for t ' 
trol of hospitals. So many pe 


to see in a hospital merely a pala { 
a place where one may be red or repaireé 
\s a matter of fact, a hospit 
a place of prevention, 

In great State hospitals, where effort might 
be standardised, there would be « 
tunity not only to cure diss t t 
ascertain its urce It is far better to fir 
out and crush the cause of eas ¢ 


than to cure it, and with nati 


firmaries there should be pe f 

for the building of knowledge for t 

crystallisation of an ideal, not only to pic! 
up the milk after it has been spilt but t 


preve nt it from beine spilt ata 
In other words, with State | spitals and 





a genuine, bona-fide Ministry of Health wi 


- 
thworks 


might dig tren 





that would keep disease away; in :ddition 
to curing such as must inevitably exist 


among us. 
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" ILDRED, Mildred, 
» M here’s news! Who 
do you think is 





Marchant 


coming for Christmas ?’”’ 
cried Dave Russell, as he 
came tramping over the 
sarden bridge in a_ great 
hurry. 

‘A good many people, I 
hope,” Mildred answered 
with a laugh. Then she 


asked eagerly: ‘‘Is_ the 
mail in yet ?’’ as 
“Yes, and there is a pile *- ly ® 


of letters for you. But what 
I wanted to tell you was, 
Norris Bailey is actually 
here in Moresby, and is er 
coming out to spend Christ- 

mas with us!’’ said Dave. 

“Norris Bailey ?.”? Mil- 
dred’s voice had sunk to an awed whisper, 
and she looked so bewildered that Dave, 
thinking her memory must have played 
her a trick, hastened to explain. 

“Yes, he is a fellow Dad knew very well 
in Sydney ; don’t you remember him? He 
hada place at Bathurst. He was a widower 
then, but I suppose he has married again 
since, as he wants to bring his wife and 
baby. Can we manage to put them all up, 
do you think ? ” 

“Oh, certainly. The more the merrier 
at Christmas, you know!” she answered 
quickly. But her face had gone ghastly 
white, and her heart for a moment seemed 
to stand still; for this was the first she 
had heard of Norris Bailey having taken 
4second wife. When she had seen him last 
in Sydney, two years before, he had been 



















‘ The black nurse 
was taking little 
Otto Bailey for an 
early dip in the 


ie yi 
“ Vif , 4 sea '’—p, 236 
A! we 


, mourning the loss 
of the English girl 
who had come out 
from London to 

marry him and had died after only three 
years of wedded happiness, 

“You don’t look very fit; aren’t you 
well?” inquired Dave, with cousinly con- 
cern. 

Mildred gave herself a shake, laughing in 
a rather mirthless fashion: ‘“‘Oh! it is 
nothing ; a touch of the heat, perhaps. 1 
rode rather far this morning, and Kilmicko is 
a rattler for pace. You will certainly have 
to enter him for the next steeplechase, Dave ; 
only don’t break your neck by riding in it 
yourself !”’ 

‘ No fear of that! But I will worry Dad 
into letting me enter him. It is a down- 
right jolly idea, Mildred; only you wil 
have to back me up if Dad is at all difficult 
for he always listens to what you suggest,’ 
said the boy eagerly. 
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Mildred drew a 


Dave’s attention had 


breath of relief, 
been distracted from 
her appearanc: that the main 

just then. Only it seemed to her 


long 


was 


thing 


that never could she forget the anguish 
and dismay of that moment, when she 
learned that she would have to play hoste 
to Norris Batley new wife. 

But Dave was wanted in a distant part 
of the plantation, so he hurried away again, 
whistling a he went. She heard him 
tramping back acti the garden bridge, 
and talking to the horse he had left there 

Phen she sprang up and went off to the 
cook-house, intent on doing something 


anything that v ive her time to 


think. 


Her uncle’s plantation was thirty miles 
out from Port Mort ich is the capital 
of Papua, and the house was to be crowded 


with guests for Christ , which was only 


+wo davs off servants 


lishly ignorant 


were 
active and willing, but so chil 
that every small detail had to be overlooked 
by the mistre 

difficult 


ual; so many guests to prepare for 


fhis morning they were more 
than u 


ittering the few 


several dis- 





crepancies in the dinner which was served 
that night. But her uncle and Dave only 
laughed, dec] r that they were hungry 
enough to ¢ t] Y So watery soup, 
Scol | joint, and = similar hortcomings 
troul 1 no one th ist 

Of course, the dinner-table talk was all 
about the expected est and Dave said 


he wished there we children coming, 
for white kiddies were tr ires indeed in 
that far land. 
** Just as well not; children are a bother 
ométimes, and a resp< bility always, here 
in Papua ud Mr. Russell easil 
f t t] t Baile ire com 


il put in M | 
No, I d t but their child must be 
quite infant, 1 old enough to be in 
nse interesting,’”’ Mr. Russell replied 
But don't I r that Mr 
Bailey’s first wife left a child ?’’ asked Mil 
dred ; nd in a sick ition, which 
was worse than pain, gripped her, as she 
forced herself to st f Norris Bailey, 
whom so soon she would have to meet. 


poor thine 


is dead ; 
Anyhow, he said nothing about it 
bring my baby and wife, if y 
as I 


was what 


it was very delicate, I remember 


yu don’t mind 
never go anywhere without them 
the letter said. But the el] 
writes such an awful fist, that it was soy 
time before I could make it out at al] 
Mr. Russell. 
Have you the 
stretching out her hand for it, 
“No; I 
swered. 








letter = ked Mi 


stupidly tors 


But it is no matter, f 


could not have read the thing if | 
brought it home with me. They—t 
Baileys—are coming out o hristmas E 


with the Swaffe1 

I am glad Mrs. Swaffet 
is such a help in looki 
Mildred, h of 


On Christmas Eve the guests b 


with a sig 


singly and in grouy Some « 


arrive, 
horseback, some came 

party arrived in a steam lau 
anchored close inshore, under a bit of 
wooded cliff, and served tl 
sleeping-place, greatly to Mi 

tion. Her housekeeping ré I h 


taxed to the utmost, to pr 


accommodation for l t ests. § 
had even given up her own room 
Baileys, removing herself t ttle } 
high stumps, which t between 
house and the servants’ q " i 
used for a great varicty of 


It was just before dinner that the Sv 


motor came up, hootir el 
demon, for the road w just then cr 


with pigs being driven 


prevent them worki 
fields 

Mildred went forward to 1 t het 
her face as white as her fr 
beating with dull 
to the « 


and his new 


nerved herself 
Norris Bailey 
To her surprise, there w no lad 
car but Mr Swatte a k nu 
a delicate-looking boy on |] lay 
men, completed the party. Ot 
one was Mr. Swaffer, who w ] 
the other was Norri 
“Glad to see you! G 


Bailey !’’ excla 





guest with ho 


wile, mal Ye 


upon his 
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“My wife ?’ 

Mildred, who was welcoming Mrs. Swaffer, 
heard the shocked surprise in Norris 
Bailey’s tone, and the low, stern rejoinder : 
“Ts it possible you can have forgotten that 
my wife died three years ago ? ”’ 

Mr. Russell’s jaw dropped, and for a 
moment he looked a picture 
of ludicrous amazement; then 
he burst out: ‘‘ But I thought 
you had married again; you 
asked permission to bring your 
wife and baby!” 

“T asked to be 
bring my boy and his nurse, 
said Norris Bailey, with a very 
disturbed air. 

“Then why ever don’t you 
write so that ordinary people 
can read it, or else use a type- 


allowed to 


writer ?’’ demanded Mr. Russell 
in a testy tone. 

But the Swaffers and Dave 
Russell had burst into such 


an explosion of laughter that 


Norris Bailey’s reply was in- 
audible, and under cover of 
the merriment Mildred was 


making friends with the child. 
It was later in the evening 
when she found herself for a 
moment alone with Norris 
Bailey, and his first 
were in the nature of a re- 
proach. 

“Were you also _ foolish 
enough to believe in that story 
about my new wife ? ” 


words 


38 Tou 





fit; aren’t you well?’” Bi) ed 
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of sugar, coffee and coco-nuts—not specially 
interesting to an outsider, but of the utmost 
importance to these planters, who were 
wresting a living from Papuan soil. 

The moonlight lay in white patches in the 
open spaces of the garden when Mildred 
went out to her sleeping-place in the little 






don't look 


very 


“Uncle said you wished to 92% 


bring your new and as 
we have never found you other 
than a truthful 
naturally believed it,’’ she answered, with 
a laugh. 

Norris 


wife, 


person we 


muttered an inarticulate 
something, which sent the colour flying to 
Mildred’s cheeks; but just then Mrs. 
Swaffer came up to‘claim her attention, and 
there was no more said between them that 


night, 


Bailey 


and 
prolonged to a late, or rather early, hour. 
Most of the guests came from lonely planta- 
tons, and so rejoiced in a chance of asso 
Ciating with their fellows. The talk was a 


comical jargon of murv a, ramie, and rubber, 


It was a very festive evening, was 


>? 
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hut. She smiled to herself as she went, 
thinking of her uncle’s blunder, and the 
pain it had cost her. Perhaps it was the 
memory of that suffering which would not 


let her sleep after she had crept into her 


hammock. Being so very restless, she pres 
hutter, 
light. A 


the shadows, and 


? 
sently got up and stood at the open 
looking aut at the beauty of t 
black figure was skirting 
peering the shutters of 
the had been 
hers, but was occupied to-night by Norris 
Bailey and his little son Otto. 

“ I expect it is one of the servants intent 


through latticed 


bedroom window which 
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she said to herself, ‘‘ I think 


on thieving,” 
I shall ask Uncle to let me have Chinese 


indoor servants; I am sure that they would 
be more satisfactory than these stupid 
blacks ! ”’ 

Then she went back to her hammock, dis- 
missing the black shadow from her mind. 
But her dreams were all of intangible 
horrors, and a creeping dread of some evil 
which menaced that festive gathering of 
friends, and which only she could 
avert. 

She awoke with a start to find that 
it was morning, and to hear peals of 
laughter in a child’s voice. 

Slipping from her hammock, she 
peeped out to find that the black 
nurse was taking little Otto Bailey 
down through the gardens for an 
early dip in the sea. 

She stood watching until they were 
out of sight, a smile on her face at 
the pranks of the child. Then sud- 
denly the remembrance of a story 
told to her a short time ago by one 
of the native servants made her 
realise that there might be danger 
for the child in being carried so far 
from the house for his morning dip. 

At the same moment came the 
recollection of the lurking black 
figure, which she had seen on the 
previous night at the edge of the 
shadows, and, snatching a long white 
linen coat from a peg on the wall, she 
flung it over her sleeping suit; then, 
opening the door of her hut, she darted 
down the steps. 

She went along the garden paths at a 
run, in pursuit of the boy and his nurse. 
At first she could not see them; only the 
sounds of the child’s laughter came float 
ing back to her. A turn in the path, and 
she saw the striped garment of the nurse 
just ahead. Then the child’s laughter 
trailed off in a frightened shriek, there was 
a scream from the nurse, and Mildred 
dashing forward with a fleeter step, saw that 
Otto had disappeared ! 

*“'Where ? Where ?”’ she cried, and then 


had no need to ask again, for down through 
a vista in the tropical undergrowth, shadowed 
by tall nipa palms, she saw a black man 
running, with the child tucked under his 
arm. 

*‘ Go and call the men—shriek and scream 





* Snatching a dagger from the 
served him as a girdle, he hurled it full at her 


for them ! ” cried Mildred, with a backward 
fling of her arm to enforce the hasty com. 
mand. 

Then away she tore in pursuit of the 
running figure, feeling thankful indeed the it 
she was so swift of foot, and so little encym. 
bered by her clothing; yet all the whi 
knowing that she could have but a sporting 
chance of overtaking the man, who y 
doubtless perfectly at home in the jungle 
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strip of bark whi 


paths. Back into her mind _ flashed 
horrid story she had heard. The nauy 
in the high forest-covered hills at the ba 
of the plantation were cannibals, and th 
made periodic raids on the villages, carry- 


ing off young children to furnish tl 
barbarous feasts. 

Kaildhu had told her this, and it 
Kaildhu’s boy who had been stolen. It) 
mostly boys who were taken, though 
and even women were sometimes capt 
and carried off. 5 

her own danger Mildred gave nevel 

a thought. The child must be saved, a! 
she must do it somehow ; or, failing to Sa’ 
him, she would share his fate, There 
only this one idea in her head as she rac 
along, straining every nerve to over! 
Otto’s captor. 

Fortunately, the sun was not very high 
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yet, and a little coolness still lingered in the 
leafy glades. But the perspiration was 
running like tears down Mildred’s face, 
and making splashes of wet on her white 
linen coat. 

Who would have dreamed of a Christmas 
morning like this? There was a noise in 
her ears, like the sound of church bells, and 
oddly enough on her dry lips hovered the 
words of the Christmas Gospel, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

3ut she was gaining on the runner, who 
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“I must! I will!’ she muttered; then 
redoubling her efforts, she was soon close 
to the man, who, realising that he was 
playing a losing game, turned upon her with 
a Savage snarl. Then, snatching a murder- 
ous-looking dagger from the strip of bark 
which served him as a girdle, he hurled it 
full at her. 

But surely she bore a charmed life that 
morning, for she swerved, and the dagger, 
which was made of polished crocodile bone, 
buried itself harmlessly in the bark of a 
sago palm. 

Realising that everything now de- 
pended on her quickness and her 
courage, she sprang straight at the 
man. One hint of wavering, and the 
lives of herself and the child might be 
instantly forfeit. 

It was not in vain that she had 
had lessons in fencing and boxing 
from Dave. She could hit straight 
and strong from the shoulder, and 
the savage must have been consider- 
ably surprised at the power in her 
small white fists. 

There was an exciting five minutes’ 
tussle, in which the amazed wild man 
| had as much as he could do to defend 
himself, encumbered as he was with 
the child, and disabled by his lame 
foot. 

Then, with a panting cry of triumph, 
she snatched Otto from him, and was 
turning to flee, when, to her horror, 





a Mm) \ four or five hideous painted men 
appeared tohave n 1 4a) Mi A 4 / burst from the undergrowth and 
stepped on a Uy Wp q surrounded her. 
thon, for he SY iD ] Gp ‘il i Now, indeed, was the moment for 
limped badly. en despair ! 3ut critical as was the 
“ Otto! Otto ! Es ert . situation, Mildred faced it with a 


Don’t be fright- l 
ened. I am 
coming, darling!” she cried, sparing the 
breath to call out, so that the child should 
have the comfort of knowing rescue was 
near at hand. But he did not answer or 
make any sign; so she could only believe 
that he must have fainted from the fright. 
On and on she sped, her breath coming 
in labouring gasps, her heart beating in 
painful throbs. 


What would be the end of it ? 
she win ? 


” 


Would 
And if she succeeded in over- 
hauling the man, could she hope to take 
the child from him ? 








calmness of which at any other time 
she could not have deemed herself 
capable. 

With the limp form of the terror-stricken 
child pressed close to her breast, her long 
hair streaming wildly over the white linen 
coat, and her cheeks flushed to a rosy red 
with exertion, she stood quiet, and appar- 
ently fearless, gazing steadily at the sav- 
ages. 

The fellow whom she had rendered hors de 
combat had dropped on the ground, where he 
sat pressing his hands over his smarting 
eyes, and making a whimpering noise, like 
a whipped dog. 
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Someone had once told Mildred that the 
cannibals were fearfully nervous people; 
although she had laughed in incredulous 
amusement at the time, the statement came 
to her memory now, as a ray of comfort in 
the black night of her despair. 

Was it possible that she, an unarmed girl, 
could overawe half a dozen savages, every 
one of whom carried spear and dagger ? 

At least she could try. Then, remember- 
ing the power of the human eye in reducing 
a savage dog to awed subjection, she bent 
a steady stare on the wild men—a merciless, 
compelling gaze, that, against their will, 
held them spellbound. 

Breathless was the silence which they all 
maintained. The fellow on the ground tried 
another feeble whimper, but the man stand- 
ing nearest kicked him so savagely that he 
rolled over on the brown moss and lay 
without a sound. 

Overhead the macaws were screaming, as 
they ritted to and fro. Mildred could even 
hear the drone of the trumpet ants, which 
were marching up one tree and down 
another. 

Then a welcome noise cut through the 
tense stillness of the waiting; this was the 
shrilling of the steam launch’s whistle. What 
an ear-splitting din it was! But to her, 
just then, the most beautiful sound on earth, 

for it told her that the place had been 
aroused and help was coming. Then the 
fire-bell began to clang; she heard the re- 
port of guns, while two or three motor horns 
added their noise to the confusion of sound. 
Oh, help was coming! Help was coming! 

But would it be in time ? 

The circle of staring savages was growing 
uneasy. The awful din of strange noises 
was scaring them; and suddenly Mildred 














realised that her power over them wr 
waning ! 

Ah ! the bitterness of it! The very thing | 
that they were doing down 


below in the 
cleared lands to give her hope and courag; 
was likely to prove her undoing, and hurry j 
on the fate against which she strove, 

With all the will power that she coy] 
put forth, she strove to hold those wild 
natures in thrall, and might have done jt | 
too, but for the riot down below. 

The perspiration gathered again in gr 





drops on her brow, then. rolled like t 
down her face. Then with a convulsiy 
movement she pressed the child to } 
breast, as a big fellow, painted in alternat 
stripes of red and blue, lifted his 
throw his spear. 

But it was never thrown; instead tl 
fellow dropped where he stood, shot thr 
the leg. 

With hoarse cries of terror, the wild n 
hurled themselves into the undergrowth, 
two horsemen came up at a tearing galloy 
the feet of the horses being soundless or 
the thick moss of the jungle path. 

They were Norris Bailey and Dave Russell, 
who had come first to Mildred’s deliveran 
and it was Dave’s shot which had wound 
the big savage, who was crawling awa} 
his comrades. 

They would have come too late but { 
the courage and calmness of Mildred, w 
had made the most of her sporting chance, 
thereby saving Otto’s life and her own 

What an eventful Christmas Day it 
was ! 

But it was the last Mildred spent in 
Papua. For early in the new year she went 
away to the mainland, as the bride of Nort 
Bailey and stepmother to his little so 
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Gentility or 
Efficiency 7 


Should a middle-class child be sent to the Council school ? 





A Problem of Middle-Class 
Education 


By FE. Vaughan-Smith 


Are we 


wasting our money on false pride? These are thorny questions that 
ought to engage our attention 


“pT does seem unfair—when one thinks 
of the splendid education the working 
man’s child gets for nothing! But 

it’s like that nowadays—nothing is too good 

for the proletariat, while anything will do 
for the poor middle classes! ” 

The three mothers who sat in the cosy fire- 
light discussing that perennial 

their children’s education, might have had 

their rankling sense of injustice somewhat 

soothed had they read the article on educa- 
tion in the November QUIVER. According 
to Mr. Brooke’s view, that-which falls to the 
t of the working man’s child is by no 
means always “splendid”; and that part of 
his thesis—since they were acquainted with 
the Council schoo] more by hearsay than by 
personal knowledge—they might have been 
inclined to accept on the authority he 
juotes. Another part of the article, how- 
er—that in which he upholds the middle- 
lass private school as being so far more 
tisfactory in comparison—the mothers 
uld certainly have disputed. 


problem, 





} 


The Glaring Faults of Private Schools 





Their own children 
schools, and the glaring faults of those 
institutions had been the subject of animated 
Is on from the moment that the after- 
n tea-tray, with its array of 


went to private 


glittering 


ver and tempting-looking muffin dishes, 
fad arst appeared in the drawing-room, 
i] a f 
tl now when the tinkle of cups had 
1 
) 


e mother had been telling how her 


filled 


‘tom cover to cover with examples of sums, 


cdaug iter’s exercise book Was 


Worked in exactly the same way, only 
Wing longer and longer. The child 


vt a a , . . 
‘Ould Work them without turning a hair, it 





Seamad ; , 
led, but set the very simplest 
1em and she was utterly at a : 
: ) 

lhe econd mother complai ed of the old- 
ay 

15 } P ° A 
loned teachir methods that still pre- 


vailed. “Take geography, for instance. 
At any good Council hool it would be 
made vivid and interesting by being linked 


on to the chil 


=] 
| 


dren’s daily life, their walks and 
so on, and by concrete illustrations. Betty’s 
having to 
nes out of a text-book, 


geography lesson consists of 
repeat long lists of 

and dry facts like ‘Germany is an undulat- 
ing country, the inhabitants of which are 
mostly engaged in agriculture,’ a sentence I 
found her puzzling her poor little eight-year. 
old brain over the 








A Disappointing School 





“T’m even more disappointed in Anne’s 
school than you are in Betty’s,” put in the 
third speaker. “The first week she went 
they put her into the kindergarten class, 
where she had to count shells up to ten and 

I 
play at being letters of the alphabet. As 


she had already learned to read q 


] 


uite nicely 
and had mastered her first four rules of 
arithmetic, I thought this an absurd waste 
of time for her, and asked Miss Jones if she 
could be moved up. So they put her into 
the next class, is d f 
and taking down Histo notés about the 
Constitutions of Clarendon 
1 for a child of 
eight! How can she possibly understand ? ” 
“She d : History 


; ’ 
utchn to her. 


where she is doin lecimals 


“How perfectly absur 


n’t, of course. The 





notes are so much double 
But there’s nothing in between that cla 
and the so few 
teachers, you see. As it is, one afternoon in 


kindergarten—there are 
o 


the weck a big girl is sent in to read fairy 
stories to the class just to keep them quiet. 


It isn’t exactly what one pays for!” 


“And at such a price, too! Five or six 
guineas a term 1 q lite ‘ ry ~day- 
school fee n \ C1 t \ hild’s 
first le " 1 tl c le is 
cha la 

So the talk went ling where i 


particular. The mothers were all thoroughly 
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dissatisfied, but none of them had arrived at 
any solution of their problem. It did not 
seem to strike them that after all the remedy 
was in their own hands. They—and the 
other parents—paid the piper, and they had 
only to call the tune they wanted per- 
sistently and consistently enough, to get it in 
the end. 

The trouble lies, however, in a regrettable 
lack of consistency. All parents want their 
children to have a good education, but un- 
fortunately many of them want certain 
other things as well which may chance to 
be economically incompatible with a good 
education. 





Where the “ Nice ’’ Children Go 





Take the case of Mrs. Vere-de-Vere- 
Smythe, for instance. When, after one or 
two unfortunate experiences with daily 


governesses, it is decided that little Dorothy 
Vere-de-Vere-Smythe is to go to school, her 
mother does not, as you might imagine, 
make a tour of all the six private schools in 
that little country town, carefully compar- 
ing their merits in order to discover the 
most efficient. She does not even trouble so 
much as to send for the prospectus of any 
of the six. No, the fact that one of them 
is attended by the daughters of a retired 
officer of the “old Army” (with “old” 
always carefully emphasised) is enough in 
itself to decide Dorothy’s educational fate, 
without any tiresome inquiries into the 
qualifications of those who are to teach her. 
Of course she must go to the 

favoured by the “nicest ” people. 

Mr. Vere-de-Vere-Smythe is so 
known in the place that there will be no 
question as to Dorothy’s admission. In the 
case of a stranger the head mistress would 
have to find out—by tactful beating about 
the bush—whether the family was of pro- 
fessional status. It would never do for the 
~chool to be contaminated by the presence 
of a little girl whose father was in trade, 
uch a child, for instance, as Marjorie 
Smith, who lives next door to the Smythes. 


school 


well 


Why Marforie must not be admitted 
to Dorothy's School 


It is true that Marjorie is a very nice, 
well brought up child, and that when Mrs. 
Smythe and Mrs. Smith meet on common 
ground as joint organisers of some town 
function or charity, no stranger would 
guess that there was any social 








gap be 
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tween them. 
the educational bar sinister from poor little 


Still, those facts do not remove 


Marjorie. Her father keeps the principal 
draper’s shop in the town, so she must ¢ 
to the “tradespeople’s” school. If her 
parents are mortified by her exclusior 
the others, they can at least 

thought that any aspiring 
artisan’s child would be just as sternly shy 
out from the tradespeople’s school as Mar. 
jorie would from that affected by th 
‘nicest ” families. , 

In this system of caste exclu . stil 
prevailing in numbers of provincial town 
to an extent that it 
people to realise, lies the explanation . 
what 
place with only two or t 


1 Irom 
console ther 


selves by the 


siveness 
would astonish ma: 


seems at first sight a puzzle—how 


1ree hundred cl 
lementary sch 


I a dozen priv; 


dren not attending the e 
can possibly support hal 
ones, 


} 


The half-dozen are enabled to ex 
because, roughly speaki 





so clearly defi 


Smythe’s scl 


are not In most Cases quite 
as that between Dorothy 
and Marjorie Smith’s, bi 
shades are visible to the ir 


it their delicate 
litiated, none the 
less), each of the six caters for a little socia 
which flatters itself that it i 
more select than some other circle. 


circle is rathe’ 


Inferiority the Price of Exclusiveness 





Now, from an educational standpoint 
selectness is unfortunately an _ expensiv 
luxury, and that is just what the majorit 


of middle-class parents fail to realise. 
They would it at once if 
expensiveness took the form of enorm 


realise 


inflated school fees, such as we 
| 


re advocat 


vy a schoolmaster who wrote an 


the Sunday Times a few months ago, urg 


that even the smaller schools oug! 
charge—if I remember rightly—three 
dred pounds a pupil! In that case 
of us would be automatically cured ol 
ambition to send our children to s 


since a few miners and dukes wo 
be the only people left who could possi 
afford it! 

But it is much more 
of our exclusiveness will continue to be | 
in the form it is at present—not so mu 
in actual cash as in the inferior quality ‘ 
the article supplied. 


In these days it is practically imposs 
} 


s< hools, 


1e ly I 
that a school should be run cheaply ¢ 
at the same time be efficient. Train 
teachers require adequate salaries, 9 ° 











7. % } , 
likely that tne pl: 
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private school which has difficulty in keep- 
ing its head above water does as far as 
possible without them, filling their places 
with untrained, and only too often semi 
educated substitu The division of chil- 
dren into numerous classes demands a large 


¢ 


tes 


and consequently an expensive taff, so 
tue struggling school does not classily its 
‘ D5 t P 

nupils effectively—hence the almost un- 


the 


a leap from 


believable but absolutely true case of 
child who was promoted at 
kindergarten play lessons to taking down 
notes about the Constitutions of Clarendon ! 
Up-to-date equipment costs a great 
so the private school with insutticient funds 


deal, 


to support it has to fall back on the dis- 
redited the 
learn indigestible facts out of 

that prevailed in the dark ages of Magnall’s 


questions. 


method of making children 


text-books 


There are Some Exceptions 
Needless to say, 
10 means all private schools 





these strictures apply to 
even in 
school 

— 1 poe me 
a capable head with a real 


untry towns. In some cases one 
governed by 


cation for the work, and a gift for choos- 


ing the right subordinates, holds such com- 
mand of the field that its numbers are large 








enough to enable it to afford efficiency, even 
Then 
again I have known a tiny school of eight 
ter. held at a 
a London suburb, which 


though its fees are quite moderate. 


children, private house 


was excellent 
so far as teaching went, though accommo- 
lation left something to be desired. In 
that case the lady who managed it was a 
raed and certificated teacher of many 
ears’ experience in public secondary schools, 
nd the ages and attainments of the little 
pupils were sufficiently uniform to allow of 
taeir being properly divided into 


tha n two classes. 


not more 


It is obvious, however, that the case is 
very different little 
private schools, each receiving pupils of 
very age between four and eighteen, exist 
in a small place. 


when a number of 


fi 


In these circumstances 
is morally impossible that a@//, or even 
lost of them, should be anything but in- 
hicient, 
“For every evil under the sun 
There is either a remedy or there is none. 
. there is one, go and find it, 
‘t there is none, never mind it! ” 
For the evil at present under discussion 
‘ere are two possible remedies—one some- 


What revolutionary, but perhaps the most 
1289 





to be desired from a broadly patriotic stand- 
point; the other less drastic, but equally 
effective from the point of view of the 
interest of the individual child, which a 
parent feels is, after all, his nearest concern. 


Two Remedies—both Revolutionary 





The first remedy would be for middle- 
class parents to make a practice of sending 
their children to elementary schools in 

the latter are more efficient 
the private With all defer- 
ence to Mr. Brooke, this is often the case 
when the elementary school is large and 
important enough to have a college-trained 
head and a good proportion of the staff 
are also college-trained. 

The children who have left an elementary 
school during the last year or two are likely 
to be particularly unfavourable specimens 
results. For the past four or five 
years the schools have been carrying on 
with sadly depleted staffs, while the chil- 
dren have been far more difficult to manage 


places where 


than schools, 


of its 


and teach than ever before, owing to the 
abnormal conditions and the utter lack of 
home discipline, with fathers away. Add 


to this one or two unfortunate fads, such 


as the theory that it is better to teach 
printing than ordinary hand-writing, on 
the part of some—not all—education 


authorities and inspectors, and the unlucky 
experience of ex-elementary school children 
that many employers have lately had is 
sufficiently explained. 


The Tendency of the Age 


The whole movement of the age to-day 
is towards an elementary school system on 
more liberal, and it is to be hoped better, 
lines ever before. The more intelli- 
gent of the Labour Party are ardently claim- 
ing that the salaries paid to the teachers 
must be made high enough to attract many 
men women into the 
lf this claim is granted—and it is 
the more likely to be so because the danger 
to social stability of a huge ill-educated 
majority is obvious to many shrewd minds 
not otherwise in sympathy with Labour 
it will clearly be impossible for the private 
schools, run as they are at present, to hold 
their own even to the extent they do now. 
That being would it not be better for 
middle-class parents to accept the situation 
with a good grace and put their energy into 
guiding the new forces along the best 
lines? 
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lake the question of religious teaching 
the most important part of education, as 
THE QUIVER readers would hold. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Brooke that as things are 
at present this is by no means satisfactory 
in many Council How can it be 
otherwise when there is no security what- 
ever that those entrusted with the 
Bible les themselves 
Christianity 


} as 
SCNOOLS, 


who are 
sons do regard 
y as an exploded superstition ? 
It is in the middle classes that the chief 
strength both of Anglicanism and of Non- 
and educated 
parents who sent their children to the State 


not 


conformity is to be found: 


chools, and were hence able to claim, 
speaking not merely for others but for 
themselves, that all pupils in those schools 


who desired it should be taught their own 








religion who bel in it, 
would be in an almost in 
position. 
cannot be exaggerated, at a time 
battle for 
be joined fiercely before long 
teachers’ trade union hotly 


that they are civil servants 


by teachers 


pregnable strategic 





The importance of this simp 


the 


certain to 


when 
Christian education is 

] with the 
maintaining 
whose religiou 
tenets must no more be inquired into than 


Ks, and a 


those of post othce cler large 
section of the Labour Party openly declar 
ing for Secularism as the easiest solution of 


the difficulty. 


Rich and Poor Taught Together 
In Scotland a generation or two ago it was 


that the 





a matter of cours laird’s son and 
cotter’s 


education at one such 


went to the parish 
started his 
and ended it 


} } 
the son alike 


school. own grandfather 


\ } 
school, 


as Senior Wrangler. I never heard old 
people who had seen the system at work 


} 


pcan 
I < 


orne any evil results. On the other hand, 


he mixture of classes had 


as though t 


the freedom from snobbishness, which is, I 
think, a more common virtue among Scotch 

1an English people, may be partly due to 
the old tradition of an education shared by 
gentle and simple a tradition, indeed, 











which is still in part an actuality, since the 
Scotch universities belong to this day a 
much to the poor as to thé 
it 1s really d for an in 
ividual parent livir in ce where it 
not been the custor for entlefolk’s 
hildren to attend the elementary schools, t 
end his child to one, knowing it will have 
no compani of its own social class, is a 
question to which there may well be two 


sides. If, however, a number of f 
agreed on the course some very reas 
objections would be removed. 
who were little friends already woy 
naturally still be one another’s chief porn 
panions in the playground and on the 


Tiends 


The children 





to and fro, thus greatly lessening the dane 


of common habits 


and speech being learn 
The fact is that more 
finding 
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the present day 
purses. Once 
would be only 
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follow. That is my personal belief 
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A Story of a Country Town 


° B. 
Beside the Door Maude Radford Warren 


her house. The front of the house 

was dark, except for a light in one 
window upstairs. The streets of the little 
town were dark, for, since the calendar said 
the moon should be shining, whether it 
was or not, the street lamps were unlighted. 
But they liked the soft darkness, for they 
were undeclared lovers. 

“I must go in now, Jack,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s not late, Irene. And, besides, 
we don’t know how many more of these 
nights we'll have,”’ he returned. 

‘“‘ What—what do you mean ? ”’ she asked, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“ Well, it’s so dull here. 
you——” 

The door behind them opened a crack, 
and the voice of Irene’s sister Mabel whis- 
pered : 

“Trene, it’s after ten, and father just 
called to me to know if you were in.” 

“T’m coming,” Irene said. 

She gave Jack Chambers her hand, dis- 
engaged his clinging clasp, tapped his sleeve 
lightly, and stepping inside, ran upstairs 
followed by Mabel. When they were in 
their bedroom she spoke pettishly. 

“ [do think you need not have interrupted, 
Mabel. Jack was just going to tell me some- 
thing.”’ 

“Oh, they’re always just going to 
tell a person something,’ sighed Mabel. 
“ But the real reason I interrupted was that 
I didn’t want him to finish what he was 
Saying.”’ 

Irene stared at her sister. They were 
much alike, with pale brown hair and deep 
brown eyes, and small smiling mouths. But 
Mabel’s eyes and mouth were wistful; she 
showed her twenty-eight years, while Irene 
looked younger than her twenty. 

“I'd like to know what you mean,” 
Irene said defiantly. ‘‘ Listening to what 
Jack says to me!” 

“ It was accidental that I heard,’’ Mabe! 
said. “Father would have been angry if 
he'd known you were talking on the door- 


T i= stood on the front porch before 


, 


If it wasn’t for 
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step instead of coming in. And then, oh, 
I didn’t want you to be unhappy, Irene.” 

““ Why, whatever # 

“ That’s just the way Jim began to talk. 
First he said this town was dull, no amuse- 
ments at night, no future for a man, and 
he’d go if it wasn’t for me. Then we got 
engaged, and he was contented for a while. 
But the old restlessness came back, only he 
put it in different words. He said that this 
town wasn’t good enough for either of us, 
and that he’d go to the city and make a 
place for us both iz 

<Jo 

Irene put her arms about her sister, 
murmuring inarticulately. 

“I should have been contented here,’ 
Mabel sobbed, ‘‘ but I had to let him go, J 
never thought any other girl——”’ 

“How do you know there is another 
girl ?”’ Irene said softly. ‘‘ There may be 
other reasons 

‘“ Reasons! He’s alive; he writes his 
mother every week and sends her money ; 
he’s prosperous. But he’s not written to 
me for a year.” 

*“ Oh, Mabel is 

“ But I’m not talking of myself,” Mabel 
said sadly. “I don’t want you to go 
through it all. Jack’s getting to feel that 
this town is dull and small, and I didn’t 
want him to put it into words to you, for 
it’s so hard to take words back.” 

“ If he feels that way——”’ 

“I don’t know whether anything can be 
done or no,’”’ Mabel said. ‘‘ But I’m afraid 
you’ve let him feel too sure of you. If you 
were to draw back—and if he didn’t know 
for certain you’d wait for him——” 

Irene sighed. 

*‘ That’s what I get for being of a frank 
disposition. I suppose he does know I care, 
just as I know he does. I wish I were 
better at pretending.” 


<jJo 
Mabel moved to the window and began 
to unplait her braids of brown hair. 
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“You may not be able to hide your feel- 
ings, but you are of an active temperament,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Maybe you won’t let your 
happiness slip the way I had to. Anyhow, 





there are plenty like me in this town. Look 
there!’ 
She pointed to the street below. In the 


semi-darkness Irene could vaguely see several 
women, walking in couples. 

““That’s Jack Chambers’ sister’s Friday 
night card club. All girls that will never 
see thirty-five again, and not one of them 
married. All of them going to card parties 
where there aren’t any men, and coming 
home alone. Every one of them was en- 
gaged just as I was, and their men went 
away, and those that didn’t marry city 
girls never came back.” 

Irene stood gazing into the darkness with 
troubled eyes. 

“You never thought of it before, did 
you ?”’ Mabel said, half bitterly. ‘‘ Well, 
I didn’t either till Jim’s letters changed. 
Then I used to sit in church and count up 
all the aunts that had never married, and 
I’d look at other girls of my own age, trying 
to guess what was in their hearts. And 
when church was over, I’d walk home with 
one of them, and no young man at the church 
door would stop us, because the only un- 
married ones were of the age to escort you 
and other such youngsters.”’ 

They turned from the window and pre- 
pared for bed. 

“* T was too much in love when Jim went,” 
Mabel said, “to protest. I thought he 
knew better than I did, and, of course, than 
his elders. But father says that there are 
better opportunities in this town for a 
young man than there are in a city, when 
you count the higher cost of living. People 
have better health, too, he says—only of 
course, when you’re young you take health 
for granted, the same as you do love.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mabel,”’ said Irene piteously. 
“You talk as if you were as old as mother. 
I don’t want you to get old, and I don’t 
want you to feel the way you do.”’ 

““ Well, do something about Jack, then,” 
Mabel said, as she turned out the light. 

lor lay awake, not 
thinking as she usually did, of Jack, and of 
what he had said, and of what he had not 
said that he perhaps meant 


a long time Irene 


She took none 


of that delightful retrospect which is the 
Instead 


dreamy habit of undeclared lovers 








she thought of all that Mabel had told 
her, and all that her words suggested aboyt 
the man-deserted town 
boy babies were born as girls; 


Surely as many 
Surely in 
the grammar-schools the numbers were 
about equally divided. But afterwards—she 
thought of one friend whose father had to 
sell out his livery business because he cou! 
not get any reliable young men to help him 
She thought of the city young men 
married, however) who had been ¢ 
enough to come to the town of Farley and 
take positions in the bank and the electric. 
light office. She thought of farms on t! 
outskirts of the town, managed by feeb! 
old men or by spinsters. 

“But how silly,” she reflected, “If 
Farley is good enough for city men to cor 
to, it is good enough for our boys to st 
in. The only thing that ails the plac 
that there is nothing going on in the eve 
no moving-picture shows, or concerts, | 
or anything. But business flourishes here, 
so happiness and love should flourish her 
as well.” <So 


night, 


ing, 


The next when she 
Chambers walking together alor 
Lovers’ Lane, he spoke more openly of ! 
discontent with Farley. 

** I didn’t sleep well last night,” he said 
and I put in my time thinking. Her 
am clerking away in father’s hotel— 

‘ But that’s the best to be in | 
for managing the hotel some day,” put 
Irene softly. 

Jack paused a moment, frowning. 1 





were 


“e 


way 


gentle girl did not usually oppose him or 
interrupt him before he had finish¢ 1 speak 
ing. 

‘Father is pretty tyranni ub 3 
drawing his black brows t her in a 
frown. 

** So would any employer br repl j 
‘and you know, if you went to the new 


place you would have to go in empioyet 
you haven’t enough mone. 
thing yourself.” 


Jack’s frown deepened. He had saved 
little money from the genet r' 
father allowed him; and envl 


position in the eyes of his frie! 

° " +hone 
him a high opinion of himselt He thoug 
he could go to the citv and make himsel! 


felt in whatever b 


strongly 


took 
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THE TREASURE BESIDE THE DOOR 








“Trene opened her handbag. 


Within it lay a roll of notes ’’—y, 246 


‘You don’t seem to have 


pinion of me,” he 


a very high 


said, ‘‘ and you are the 


one person above all others who ought to 
have faith in me. Whom do you suppose I’m 
thinking of ? 
you’re worth all any man could offer 2? Do 


Don’t you suppose I think 


vou suppose I think this town is good enough 


sje 

Irene’s heart throbbed with love and pride. 
And then she remembered Mabel; just so 
had Jim Edgerton spoken to Mabel eight 
years before. Oh, she could not lose Jack 
’s poor Mabel had lost Jim! He took her 
hand in his. 

“It’s you—just you, and what I want to 
01s to go to the city, make good, and then 
come back and ask you a question. Will 
you be waiting for me, dearest 

For a moment Irene swayed toward him. 
But again she remembered Mabel, and 
all the other girls who had waited. She 
‘rew a long breath, and then she said 
lightly : 

"Why, Jack, dear, I don’t think you’ll 


Drawn by 
sidney Seymour Lucas 


find me waiting. If you go to the city, I 
shall, too. I think the town is good enough 
for both of us; I’m proud to belong to it. 
But if any more young people spoil things 
by going away, I shall, too.” 

‘“ Wh—what!”’ he gasped. 

Irene went on bravely. 

“T’ll probably not go to the same city 
as you. It would be more romantic to 
make our fortunes in different cities. And 
then in the evenings, I wouldn’t be lonely, 
for, of there are lots of men in 
cities as there are superfluous girls in Farley, 
who wouldn’t be superfluous if men hadn’t 
asked them to wait.” 

““ Why—why—it doesn’t seem like you 
talking at all!’ Jack floundered. 

‘‘It is, though. You and I are very 
congenial. If you stay here, I'll stay; if 
you go, I’ll go, because I don’t propose to 
stay behind while you are progressing.” 

‘* You'll do no such thing as go away,” 
he blurted boyishly. 

‘‘ No, we mustn’t make up our mind in a 
hurry,” she said in a tone of agreement. 


course, 
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“We must talk it all over and see what is 
ahead of us in two cities——” 

Jack flung away from her. 

‘“‘ If you’re joking,” he began. 

““ I never was more serious in my life.” 

“Then I'll take you home,” he said 
furiously, ‘‘ and you can be serious alone.” 

Tears rose to Irene’s eyes, but she said 
coldly : 

“As you please.’ 

The next evening when Jack called to 
see Irene, eager to Mabel 
told him that she had gone to town un- 
expectedly to stay for a week with a cousin. 
At the very moment he turned away, 
chagrined and forlorn, Irene was sitting on 
a park seat with Jim Edgerton, a tall, dark, 
listless young man. 

“Oh, Jim,” she was saying. 


“make it up,” 


“Tm 2 


glad I came! I didn’t see how anyone 
could stop loving Mabel——”’ 
“I wish I’d told her the truth,” he 


replied. ‘‘ But I didn’t see how she could 
love a failure, and I didn’t want her pity.” 

She looked at his cheap clothes and thin 
face, and reflected on what a price he was 
paying for pride. He sent half he earned to 


his mother, and existed on the rest in a 
cheap boarding-house. 
“My health’s gone down, too. I wish I 


could tell these fellows what fools they are 
” 


to leave Farley 
“Well, you have fooled the people at 


home,” Irene said. ‘* But I wish you would 
come back and tell the boys not to go 
way.” 


I wish I had the courage.”’ 
Within it 


Irene opened her handbag. 
lay a roll of notes. 
‘*Grandmother’s legacy,” she 


it from the bank to-day. 


” 


ie 


listen 


said. 
drew Now 
to what I propos« 
arrived at Farley 
on the evening train. No one met her, but 
she had escort all the way home. On the 
porch, Mabel sat in darknes but her ears 
had not forgotten a familiar footfall. 

“Jim!” she whispered. 

™~ 5¢ is Yin,” id happily. 
listen to him while I run in to mother. 

An hour later, Mabel called to Irene. 
No, of course, Jim and 
I haven’t begun to talk yet. But I’ve got 


Three weeks later, Irene 


* And 


” 


Irene sa 


“Do come out. 


~ 


to tell you that you’re the best sister ever 


” 


a girl had 

The two embraced. 

“‘ How you came to think of a moving. 
picture business for him in Farley, I don’t 
know,” Mabel said. ‘‘ But it will be wonder- 
ful. Jim says he can use the Odd Fellows’ 
hall till he gets a real place. I am going 
to play the piano for him. But to lend him 
your money——”’ 

“I’m going to make a clean breast of my 
city failure, too,”’ Jim said to Irene, “ when 
I make a go of moving pictures.” 

“ Things will come right for you,” mur. 
mured Mabel to Irene. 

Irene sighed and went to bed, reflecting 
that Mabel had often gone just that way, 
leaving a happy the porch, 
Perhaps she and Mabel would change places 


<fje 

A month later she and Jack sat together 
watching Jim’s ‘‘ Good-night ”’ film flashed 
on the screen, while Mabel played a march 
that sounded a good deal like a 
march. 

** Jim says,’’ Jack remarked, as they rose 
to go, ‘‘ that the money The 
boys are going to give him a dinner soon t 
He’s preaching all the time what 
His text is ° 





couple on 


wedding 


is coming in. 


celebrate. 
a grand place Farley is. 
for the treasure by your door 


¢ ; 


They got into the main street and th 
turned up a quiet lane 


‘Irene,” Jack said, ‘‘ father offered me 


a partnership to-day.”’ 
Did take it 
“No” 


Irene said nothing, but her lips quiver 


you 


he was going then. 
“No,” Jack went on 
girl showed me where I stood, 


‘ A certain litt 


not iong sinc 


I told father I wasn’t worth it; asked | 
to let me wait a year. B but I want 
partner myself, dearest. Will you, Irene 

“Oh,” cried Irene Oh, I’ll wait for 
you, here in Farley, a year, Jack 

“What ? Why? What’s the very shortes! 
time it takes to get up a_ troussed 
rhat’s my limit of waiting. I want my 


beside the door 
Irene’s reply was all a lover could have 


asked. 
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Sea Myth 
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And the Reality Behind It 
By 


Thomas J. McMahon, F.R.G.S. 


I hesitate very much about inserting this article in the same number as 
Bessie Marchant’s South Sea story, but—truth is truth, and readers had 
better judge for themselves! 


HE South Seas, for some time past, 
have been the happy hunting ground 


of the novelist. Take up any of the 


popular fiction magazines, and you are 
} . 

wound to come across a very highly 
favoured “South Sea romance.” The 


romance is there all right, and it must be 
admitted that the background is very en- 
ticing. There is perhaps a storm of terrific 
violence that drives the voyagers sufficiently 
far away from reality for their after experi- 
ences to be checked by any known laws of 
the civilised world. That is followed by 
acalm unknown to dwellers in more normal 
climes ; the travellers alight on a tropical 
isle, where the scenery is a glorious riot 
of multi-coloured vegetation. That, of 
course, is all very well in its way, but the 





necessary piquancy is supplied by the in- 
evitable native girl of fabulous beauty, with 
falls in love, 
often, it is to be feared, to the neglect of 
past engagements contracted 
in more temperate climes. 


whom the hero promptly 


matrimonial 


Or perhaps the pendulum swings to the 
other extreme: the islands are inhabited by 
fierce natives, of cannibal tastes and weird 
customs, from claws the 
poor travellers are with difficulty rescued® 
by a gunboat from the King’s navy. 

So far for the romance. 


whose murderous 


What is the Truth ? 
What is the 
Seas? 





real truth about the South 
Is it all a myth, a necessary stock- 
the romantic story-writer, Of 


in-trade of 
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are our novelists right in depicting “isles 
of the blest,’ so different from the hum- 
drum lands of civilisation? 

That the islands of the South Pacific are 
lands of tropical plant luxuriance, bathed 
by a warm sun—not fierce—from out bright 
skies, is true enough. Those most partial 
to the admit that 
the beauty of the female inhabitants is liable 
to be cxaggerated by the 
novelist. The other myth 
inhabited by 
flesh, still under the 
and fiendish 
ibsurd beliefs extant. 
of the South Pacific 
or under the protection of the 
is not, it must be 





islands must, however, 


enterprising 
that they are 


human 


Savages, ‘casting on 
influence of sorcery 
the most 
As most of the islands 


customs, is one ot 
are British possessions, 
sritish, it 
admitted, a proper recog- 
has been accomplished by 
sritish administration, missionaries, 
many millions of British capital invested 
in the ] For 
fifty years and more missionaries, followed 
by traders, have been South 
Pacific a 

builders 


nition of what 
and 
development of these islands 
doing in the 
wonderf 
There is 


many noble 


ul work as Empire 
n part of the globe 
self-sacrificine men 


have 


where so 


and women as_ missionaries for- 
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Not a Scene from a Cinema Play—just 
a Trading Station in the Gilbert Islands 


gathered for the upliftment of the heathe; 
atives than in the South Pa ific, and wit 


a success that cannot be gauged and appre- 
ciated unless actually seer 


And 
the 


when the world is told that with 
exception Of one or tw 


] } 
whole of t 


islands—not 


groups the natives of t 
South Pacific are both civilised ap 


christianised to-day, that must prove 


reality that gives the lie direct to ¢ 
romance writer or the m tist who wou 
have us believe that t t se Souther 
lands are areas of romance peopled by lea 
ing, yelling, dancing, cannibal s vages 
is only wilfully ignorant people who now 
lavs believe h trash. 
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The Festival of the Coco-nut. 
British Solomon Islands 


British prestige and made the name of 
pected throughout 
the wide Pacific. To all native peoples 
there 1s no word so full of he 


Britain honoured and res 


ype, h« nesty, 
truth, fairness and more loved than that 
word British. It is at once absurd to 


imagine that barbarians, instead of inte}lli- 





gent natives, could flourish un such sane 
administration. So excellent in methods, 
so humane in application, has been British 
administration, that inquiry will readily 
show there is no group of natives so free, 
so well educated, so progressive, and so free 
trom crime, even tribal crime, than those of 
the South Pacific Islands 

These are realitic that can be substan 
tiated by Imperial 
circulars, and the notes of manv travellers 


reports, missionary 


What the Natives Want 


When peace was declared some month 





igo, the native of all German-owned 
Possessions in the South Pacific hastened to 
petition Kine 


ut under British administration or protes 


] 


George that their islands be 


tion; bitter indeed has been the disappoint 


ry 


ment of the people of the Marshall Islands 
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in being placed under the Japanese, and 
despite the fact that during the term of 
occupation of this group of islands by 
Japan, the native people have been treated 
with the itmost consideration. Theit 


or British protection only. 


ambition was 

Where in the whole world will be found 
such interesting and successful administra- 
tion as in the British-owned islands of 
the Gilberts to the north of the British 
Solomons? Ten years ago these people; 
once known as the giants of the Pacific, 
from their great strength and huge size, 
were thought to be doomed to extinction; 
their numbers had decreased from tens of 


and all hope 


. bh] 
of restoring the race seemed impossi1pte 


thousand to mere hundreds, 
To-day they are increasing rapidly, and 

irs one of the highest 
British administra- 
tion tackled the problem of restoration bv 
drastic laws, preventing the consumption of 


their standard of health 1 


in the whole Pacifie 


the white man’s grog and the spread of 
the white man’s moral sins; it built splendid 
hospitals, and brought British doctors and 
It gave the natives 
such a system of self-government, a blend of 


nurses to manage them 
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British and native laws, that they are not 
only the healthiest, but the most 
abiding and progressive of all the Pacific 
islanders, 





law- 


Marvellous Development 
And 


tangible 





then if there was very 
evidence needed to the 
the South Pacific Islands, it is 
the marvellous development that has taken 
place in the last years. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, visited these 
islands written truthfully 

them, speaks them as 
fertility.” Never truer 
words written. millions of fertile 
acres in suitable 
for some class of tropical plant product. 
There 


one more 


show 


realities of 


twenty 
who has 


and much ‘and 


always about of 


“dreams of were 
There are 


these islan 





every acre 


1S, 


are hundreds of thousands of acres 


under cientific business 
like methods) of 


coffee, sugar, sisal-hemp, tobacco and othe: 


development (by 


coco-nut, rubber, cocoa, 


products of the temperate zone as well as 
the tropical. 


Despite the interruption to progress caused 


by the baneful influences of the war, the 
trade of the South Pacific Islands is now 
worth £10,000,000 a yt and fast increas- 


ae Se 


A Street in the Phosphate 


Settlement, Ocean Island 


Twenty years ago there were 
hundreds of 
women. 


ing. 
tew settlers—men—no 
white There are now many thou. 
sands, men, women and children. In those 
early days settlements were unknown: t 


only 
white 


day there are townships having all ¢ 
conveniences of modern life. There are j; 
sistent demands for railways, for mor 
shipping, for banking conve neces, for th 
greater facilities of trade. Such details 
throw a new light upon the much-thoug 


I 
romantic South Sea Islands, and thoug 


re fourteen thousand miles 
Isles, 


, 
they’ ; 


from the British 


away 
it would be we!] 


1 
ul 


all British peoples to quickly realise their 


and what their trade 


ind will mean to the British Empire. 


importance, 
Man 


nations are at present out uj 


of the Pacific, keenly anxious for Pacific 
trade and Pacific possessions These 
realities which presently will come home 


to indifferent, ignorant, ro 
British The I 
Pacific Islands are regarded 


mance 


peoples. sooner the Sout 


mercially wonderful and resourceful, 
quicker will romance be stripped of s 
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CHAPTER V 
Tiddy Appears 
I 
IDDY can best be described by the 


word “ éveillée,” which cannot be 

translated exactly into’ English. 
“Alert” comes near it. “ Wideawake” is 
jot wide ofthe mark. Sir Nathaniel Tiddle’s 
daughter possessed shrewd brains, but little 
beauty. Being well aware of this, she made 
the most of what was likely to challenge 
interest and admiration. She cocked a pert 
little head at an unusual angle and flaunted 
short, crisp curls, which she shook in the 
face of Authority. The curls remained curly 
even after immersion in sea-water. Sham- 
pooed they became alive. 
Tiddy reckoned her curls to be a great asset. 
She awarded second place to her eyes, large, 


irrepressibly 


round, saucer-eyes, neither grey nor green 
nor blue, something of all three, fringed by 
short, thick, dark lashes, very provocative, 
and even more interrogative. They seemed 
to say: “I want to know everything about 
everybody.” Of her complexion (which was 
sallow), of her nose (which was pug), of her 
large mouth, let us say no more. Her teeth 
were small, white and even. Her figure 
lent itself to all vagaries of fashion, being 
slender but not thin. She could pass as 


’ 


a jolly boy without fear of her sex being 
detected. And she had in full measure a 
boy’s agility and lissomness. 

Mentally, too, she had a healthy boy’s 
outlook, although emotionally feminine. Joy 


~~). Horace Annesley 
€@ ~ Vachell 
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in life radiated from her. 
Selina’s quality might (and did) stigmatise 
this as pagan. 
rebuked her for dancing or prancing to 


Dames of Lady 
Long ago, Miss Spong had 


church. But, despite rebuke, she had gone 
on dancing, conscious, possibly, of slim 
ankles and high insteps. 

Tiddy being an only child, it might be 
reasonably inferred that she was spoilt by 
adoring parents. Nothing of the kind. Sir 
Nathaniel had become a millionaire by the 
exercise of brains and indomitable will. 
Tiddy’s mother, as we have said, began 
womanhood in a shoe factory. Both Sir 
Nathaniel and she were excellent types of 
the successful industrial class in this nation. 
The beacon which had led them upwards 
and onwards was undiluted common sense. 
Sir Nathaniel had his weaknesses—what 
great man is without them ?—pride in what 
he had accomplished, a pardonable vanity, 
an ambition that vaulted as high as the 
Upper House, and an ever-increasing desire 
to play the part of a magnate. But he re- 
mained, like his wife, sound and simple at 
core, He had never, for example, turned 
his back upon relations who had not soared. 
He was of the people, and much too fond of 
saying so. Tiddy had inherited from him 
democratic instincts. And if, with accumu 
lating riches, Sir Nathaniel had become, a: 
his daughter hinted, conservative in regard 
to property, he never faltered in his al 
legiance to the class from which he had 
sprung. His great factories were model 
of organisation and administration. He 
boasted that no strikes had taken place in 
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them. Possibly his greatest pleasure in life 
was taking appreciative guests—particu- 


larly personages—round his factories, and, 
in their presence receiving the homage of 
pleasant smiles and grateful 
his employés. It was af 


able 


from 
ter such an agrec 
] of knight- 


words 


that the 
hood had been bestowed. 


excursion 


1ionour 


Il 


Tipby duly arrived at Wilverley, and that 
night Cicely and she sat up talking till the 
small As a rule, the nursing-staff 
took their meals together. Mrs. Roden and 
Wilverley dined apart. But, inasmuch as 
Tiddy was Cicely’s friend, the two V.A.D.s 
were asked to square 


hours. 


the family circle at 
dinner. uld join the staff on the 
following morning. 

made 
an immense impression both upon Wilverley 
and his sister, asking innumerable questions, 


Cicely was amused to see that she 


all of them to the point, and describing her 
experiences in a big Red Cross Hospital in 


the Midlands, not run upon model lines. 
‘Friction everywhere,’ declared Tiddy 
“Matron on bad terms with sisters and 


nurses, favouritism—— 
“Were you a favourite, Miss 
asked Wilverley, much amused. 
‘Yes,” replied Tiddy. “As a martyr I 
might have stuck it, but just because Daddy 
Wel they were much 


Tiddle? ” 


weighed in with big chequ 


too civil to me, and I loathed it. That’s 
why I’m here to-night,” she concluded with 
a gay laugh. 
‘Pray go on,” entreated Mrs. Roden 
This 1s most instructive. We may protit 
vy your experiences, my dear young lady 
\s to that 1 Tiddy frankly, “I 


from 


: 
g along here on 


hould keep mum, if I didn’t know 


Cis that things are hummiu 


the right lines. The poor duchess meant 
well 
[he duchess . . .?” interrogated Mrs 
Roden. To Mrs. Roden a duche was not 
quite is other wore 
sat i Duel thought 


She Was 


Roden. “I never peak ill of others or 
repeat ill-natured gossip. Still . ar 

Pie e make a except noin th case, 
Th aear Mary,” aid Wilve rit Cicely 


could see that hi cye twinkled. Certainly, 


this rather stodgy clementa 





sense of humour. But you had to dig 
to find it. Wi 


Mrs. Roden said solemn] } 
“Her mother was a Dollope. We 
know that the Dollopes are . well, ' : 
Dollopes .. .!” nut 
“They would be with such a name,” Tidd ( 
observed. 
Mrs. Roden continued trenchantly: ( 
“Old Lord D’Arcy was quite impossit 
One couldn’t repeat what he did or said ye 


“Tell me all about him afterwards,” s 
Wilverley. 

‘I am serious, Arthur. L 
a moral 


rd D’Arcy w fre 
idiot, first and last a crutch mar ( 
leaning on others. No 
itv whatever. 








sense of responsibi 
I could tell you stories ...! j 
“But you won’t, Mary. That | 
sperating. However, let him 


peace Nad 


iS SO ex 


rest in f 


‘In peace——? I shoul \ 
faith in the here and the hereafter, if I let 
pass such a remark. Lord D’Arcy, wher- 
ever he 


may be, is not in peace. But | 


thought—possibly I am 





duchess was in France.” 
Tiddy answered promptly 


“She is. She ought to be at home. What | 
kas happened? The patients and the 
vants—oh, those servants!! t top-l 
rations. The  nursing-staff were hall. | 


starved.” 
“Dear, dear!’ 
She looked 


ejacuiat M R 
shocked Dut she iIcit me r 
ither pleased. The Duchess of Mowhbt | 


Zz 


efore the war, had overlook 
claims to consideration upon tf e than 
Cicely, 
matters, guessed 

od.” 
“Ve 


auche 


occasion not t | n 


that Tidd 


Liddy 


, you see, arranged W 


continued 


tractor to feed us, and of cour he didnt 


“T give 


portant 


attenti to these in 


Mrs 
‘I know you do,” said Tiddy 


undivided 


matters,” said Roden. 








Presently, the talk drifted into Wilver! 

irticular channel. Tiddy listened to 
attentively, chipping in, now and ag 

‘ os 


vith apposite remarks that ast 
Altogether, this first meetu was a smé 
triumph for Miss Tiddle. 


“They like you, Tiddy,” 1 Cicely, 
the pair warmed their toes over the bedr 
hire 

“T like them, ( Mrs. R I t 
you, I see, but you were right wd Fi 


scream. I must pull up my s 
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her as seriously as she takes herself. Lord 
\Wilverley is not quite the bromide you had 
led me to expect.” 
“J never said a word against him.” 
“Qh! Didn’t you? Evidently he’s dead 
nuts on you. Has he proposed, old thing?” 
Cicely blushingly admitted that my lord 
had plunged into water too hot for both of 


them. Tiddy went on ruthlessly: 
“And Romeo with the © disconcerting 
eyes. . of” 


99 


“Shut up! 

“JT couldn’t, if I tried. 
fresh from the oven.” 

Cicely, after more pressure, gave a not 
too articulate version of what had passed 
between Grimshaw and_ herself. Tiddy 
listened, with her head on one side, bright- 
eyed, not unlike a robin watching another 
robin picking up crumbs. From time to time, 
she shook her curls impatiently, but she held 
her tongue till Cicely finished. 

Then Miss Tiddle delivered 
with all the wisdom of youth. 

“Tt seems to me, Cis, that silence has ex- 
tinguished you.” 

Cicely admitted as much proudly. 

“We Chandoses are like that.” 


Let’s have it 


judgement 
b 


“We Chandoses——!” Tiddy laughed 
scornfully. “Cut all that cackle with me, 
Cis. I have the greatest contempt for 


silence. Generally it means __ stupidity. 
diots say nothing and are proud of it. 
Really, I’m ashamed of you. However, I 
daresay I’ve nipped in in time. 

“In time for—what? ” 

“To put things right. I want to meet 
your Harry.” 

“My Harry! What an idea!’ 
Tiddy said obstinately : 

“We Tiddles are like that. We don’t 
look blandly on when babies are playing on 
the edge of a precipice. 


” 


I say that you love 
Romy; and I say that Romy loves you. And 


that hateful Mrs. Grundy stands between 
you.” Cicely exercised the Chandos gift of 
] mr? 33 . * 
sence, Tiddy continued warmly: “You 


may take Fatty out of pique.” 

"Fatty |? 

“y used that word to annoy you, to rouse 
you. You are quite likely to become fat 
vourself out of sheer Some of 
you swells have brains, but you don’t use 
‘cm. And if you don’t get a move on, you'll 
% down and out.’’ 


indolence. 


] 
Cicely murmured deprecatingly 
“Arthur Wilverley is a dear.” 
“90 1s our butler at home. I might do 
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worse than marry him, but I hope to do 
better.” 

“You won’t meet Mr. Grimshaw, Tiddy, 
because he’s going to France.” 

“Settled, is it? ” 

“Yes. He—he ”—her 
“went away yesterday, 
wrote.” 

“So dear Mother wrote . . .! I'll bet 
my boots that dear Mother managed all this.” 

“She didn’t.” 

“Anyhow, you mismanaged it. 
Romy cares he’ll come back.” 

“Do you think he will?” 

“Tf he cares.” 





voice faltered- 
so dear Mother 


Well, if 


Ill 


FOR some weeks nothing of interest hap- 
pened at Wilverley Court. Cicely, perhaps, 
was slightly disconcerted because, as a 
V.A.D., Miss Tiddle, a new-comer, soared 
above her. Cicely remained a drudge; Tiddy 
was accorded privileges. One of the patients 
required a special nurse. No sister could 
be spared. Tiddy, by virtue of an alert 
physiognomy, was selected by “Matron” 
out of a dozen eager aspirants for the post. 
And poor Cicely gnashed her teeth when she 
found herself “clearing up,” as it is techni- 
cally called, after Miss Tiddle’s more 
congenial labours. To remove, humbly and 
swiftly, the impedimenta of a sick-room, 
leaving behind the immaculate Tiddy en- 
throned beside an interesting case, tried 
Cicely to breaking point. Indeed, a too 
long apprenticeship to drudgery failed to 
accustom a daughter of the ancient House 
of Chandos to carrying away soiled dress 
ings, washing bandages, and_ cleaning 
dressing-buckets with Monkey soap, which 
roughens hands, takes the polish from nails, 
and brightens everything except the temper. 
And, after two hours’ sweeping and garnish 
ing, it was mortifying to proud flesh to heat 
judgment pronounced by a sister, who was 
the daughter of a greengrocer: “This ward 
looks After 
experience s and exercises Cicely Was quite 
unable to tackle with appt tite the good food 
provided by Mrs. 


like nothing on earth.” such 


Roden at Junch. 


She went to Wilverley Court aflame with 
patriotic ardour and brimming over with 
excellent resolutions, assuring and reassur- 


ing herself that, much as she might shrink 
fiom the sight of ugly wounds and cruel 
sufferings, never, never would she exhibit 
irritability or impatience with heroes who had 


bled for England. She had imagined that 
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such heroes would remain heroes. She had 
not realised the inconsideration, the dis- 
obedience, the fractious unreasonableness 


that even a Victoria Cross may fail to hide 
when its wearer is reduced by long weeks of 
pain to a mere attenuated shadow of his true 
elf. 

3ut—there were illuminating compensa- 
tions. One afternoon, she was returning 
late from the viliage, through a dark lane. 
To her dismay, a man in khaki joined her 
and passed her without a word. He walked 
just ahead of her. Every minute Cicely 
feared that he would turn and confront her 
with—with abdminable ecffrontery. At the 
end of the dark lane, when the lights of 
Wilverley Court were in sight, he did turn, 
and saluted her, saying respectfully : “Good 
night, Sister.” Then he retraced his steps— 
a preux chevalier! 

Other experiences were equally 
ating. One of the patients 
handsome man, died after much suffering 
patiently endured. At last his wife 
was summoned, a respectable, plain-faced 
woman, who was with him when he passed 
away. The man’s kit was duly given to her. 
Late that night, the Matron found 
her crying over some letters she had dis- 
covered, written by another woman. Next 
day, early in the morning, a good-looking, 
slightly brazen-faced young person, pre- 
sented herself and asked to sce the patient, 
not knowing that he was dead. The Matron 
told her the truth. Whereupon, she said 
calmly: “I’m his wife. I want to see him.” 
The Matron, aghast, blurted out the truth: 
“His wife? His |: wife is here. We 
know that: we sent for her. Whereupon, 
the other replied quite coolly: “If you want 
to know, I ain’t his lawful wife, but I mean 
to see him all the same.” The Matron went 
to the genuine widow, and told her that the 
woman who had written the letters wished 
to see the dead man. She asked the crucial 
question: “Are you big enough to let this 
poor creature see him? She loved him.” 
To cut short a poignant story, the two 
women went into the mortuary- 
chamber. This incident made a profound 
impression upon Tiddy. She analysed it 
from every point of view. “If we grant,” 
said she, “that a man can love two women ”’ 
—because, according to Matron, the real 
wife had spoken of her husband’s devotion— 

is it equally certain that a woman can love 
Cicely shrank from 


illumin- 
an unusually 


the 


same 


iwful 


” 


together 


two men?” answering 
tion. 


} 
such a que 


Tiddy had astonished her 








by saying: “I believe it is possible. Why 
not? One man might appeal physically: 
the other intellectually.” 
“Horrible!” said Cicely. 
“You can’t compromise 
calling it bad names.” 
Cicely remained obstinately silent, much 
to Miss Tiddle’s exasperation. 
Often Cicely went to bed with a headacl 


with 


life by 


and rose with it. To goon duty feeling yp. 
fit, to contemplate ten hours of physic: 
malaise, to count the lagging minutes, tocon- 


front the pettiness and injustice of some sister, 
perhaps, who held amateurs in contempt, t 
be conscious that she was not rising 
quately to these moral exigencies, 
at length discomfited and defeated, has be 
the experience of all V.A.D.s. Cicely was | 
no exception. 
“One night Tiddy found h 
“What a soaker!” said Tiddy 


to retire 


rm teare 





“I’m so miserable,” groaned Cicely. 
“Why?” 
“I’m such a failure, Tiddy.” 
“Tosh! The real trouble with you, C 
is excess of sentiment. You look 
patient, for instance, with sweet 
pity. He hates that. He d tow 
sweet girlish pity. Smiles buck | 


strong language.’ 

“YT thought I could « t 
sympathy.” 

“So did my patient 
shown without being sloppy l 
patient laugh. 

“How? ” 


” 


“T told him about the old woman 
keeps our lodge. She left one doctor 
went to another, but, being a bit of 
pincher, she went on taking the med 
of the first with the medi of the secor | 
and a sort of earthquake t 
her.” 

Cicely was beyond laughter, but 
dabbed at her eyes. Tiddy continued: 

“TI know what upsets you, Cis. You! 
to do some of my old work; and tl 
you a bit downstairs And then 
rag back, but elu Dp Y 1 lur | 
now. 

“T’m not. I suppose we're different.” 

“That’s your misfortune, not mine I re 
fuse to weep with you. na } 
weep alone.’ Good old Ella there wit 
both feet 

Cicely smiled faintly 

In due time Tiddy returned in the not 
duties of a V.A.D. 
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Why 
cally; 


fe by 
much 


idache 
ng un- 
Lysical 
to con- 
sister, 
ipt, to 
r ade- 
retire 
s been 
y was 


sa 


u have 
ey rag 


7. .9 
dont 


nt. ” 
I re- 
id you 


e with 


normal 





Meanwhile Arthur Wilverley had been 
absent from home. He came back in March, 
burdened with fresh duties and lamenting 
the loss of his secretary, who had joined up. 

“What I want,” he said to Cicely, “is a 
clever girl who can do typing and shorthand, 
and come and go when I want her. But she 
must have a head on her shoulders.” 

A name flew into Cicely’s mind and out 
of her mouth. 

“Agatha Farleigh.” 

If Agatha could be found, Cicely was sure 
that she would prove the real right thing. 
Of course the Extons would know. Old 
Ephraim Exton had not waited a year to 
leave his farm. He was now a tenant of 
Wilverley, and likely to do well, breeding 
cattle and horses under happier conditions. 
His son, John, had enlisted. Cicely, anxious 
to serve a kind host, cycled next day, during 
off-time, to Exton’s farm, obtained from the 
old man Agatha’s address in London, and 
then, at Wilverley’s request, wrote to her at 
length, setting forth all details of duties, 
salary and so forth. Agatha wired back 
promptly from a typewriting establishment 
in the Strand, accepting the situation. 
Within a week she was at work in Wilver- 
ley’s office. Within a fortnight Wilverley 
acclaimed Agatha as a gem of purest ray 
serene. 

He told Cicely, whenever they met (not 
too often), details about his work. The 
mandarins had just begun to recognise the 
possibility of famine. 

rt on agriculture, had been summoned 
and impressed, without salary, into the 

Government service. 


Wiiverley, as an ex- 


To grow two bushels 
of wheat where one grew in pre-war days 
engrossed his activities. To persuade others 
to tread in his steps had become—so Cicely 
noticed—a sort of obsession. No word of 
love slipped from his lips. And a Chandos 
Tespected this silence. But, inevitably, the 
girl came to full understanding of what 
work meant to Wilverley and others Com- 
parisons were forced upon her. Inevitably, 
also, during her leisure, intimacy developed 
between Agatha and her. Work in London 
had changed Agatha from a girl into a 
Woman. Her wits and tongue had been 
sharpened upon the whetstone Competition. 
Cicely soon discovered that Agatha had dis- 
carded reserves of speech imposed upon 
Villagers. She had become, perhaps, less ol 
an individual and more of a type. She 
showed this in her clothes, and in her talk. 
Chviously st 


ne preened herself after th 
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fashion of up-to-date typists and steno- 
graphers, acutely sensible of the cash value 
of appearances. On the first Sunday at 
Wilverley Church she wore a cony-seal 
coat and a hat that distracted the attention 
of every young woman who Was not 
“quality.” Under the coat waggled a shep- 
herd’s-plaid skirt, cut very short, exposing 
imitation-silk stockings and high fawn- 
coloured cloth-topped boots, which, so Cicely 
suspected, were not too large for her fect. 
Conscious of Cicely’s amused smile, Agatha 
assumed a defiant expression, as much as to 
say: “If you don’t like my costume I’m 
sorry for you. It’s quite the latest style, 
and paid for. Not by a rich mother, but by 
a hard-working, independent girl.” Cicely, 
greeting Agatha in the churchyard, observed 
without malice : 

“T say, Agatha, you must have saved a bit 
in London.” 

To this Agatha replied sharply, imputing 
censure : 

“What I saved I spent. And why not?” 

Perceiving that she had provoked resent- 
ment, Cicely hastened to assuage it. 

“Why not?” she echoed. “I never was 
able to save a farthing out of my allowance.” 

“We grow old and ugly soon enough,’ 
said Agatha, in a softened tone. “I oughtn’t 
to have bought this coat, but that’s why I 
did it.”’ 

Cicely’s laugh melted the little ice that 
remained. And Agatha’s gratitude for the 
word spoken to Wilverley was whole 
hearted. She said shyly: 

“T wanted to come back to be near my 
own people and—and the Extons.” 

As she spoke, she pulled off a white glove 
with black stitching and revealed a ring 
sparkling upon the third finger of her left 
hand. Cicely saw a small cluster of dia 
monds, a ring that she might have worn 
herself. 

“John Exton gave me this before he 
joined up.” 

Cicely kissed her. 

“T’m ever so glad. Tell me all about it.” 

Agatha, nothing loath, remarked with 
urban complacency : 

“T do believe that prinking did it. I was 
a terrible dowd before I went to town. 
Those everlasting greys .! My lady 
liked that. ! We girls 
talked a lot about cloth« 

“T always wondered what you did talk 


b] 


So suitable 


“T was ragged—a fair treat. 1 had to 
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and bear it 


Savings Bank cam 
six months | 
John came up and saw me, I 
hadn’t been the 
myself. It’s gospel truth; | 
must march with the band, or—or be leit 
behind.” 


was in the 


erin Well, what 
out of it—quick. In 
know myself. When 
knew that I 


fool I secretly 


didn't 


thoucht 


13] 
hike 


‘I don’t blame you or Jol f. declared 
Ci ely. 
\vatha continued in the same slightly 


complacent tone, which jarred upon Lady 
Selina’s daughter, although it served t 
and instruct her. Her soft, 

manner of 


amuse 
ful 
cast as rubbish to the 


respect 
address had evidently bee: 
void. Cicely divined 
mething of an 
must have a good 


that she had become s¢ 


“We girls 


eC ho 


time wh 





we’re young, or do without for ever and 
ever, amen! And as to catching the met 


why, I suppose Bernard Shaw knows 
he’s talking about 

“Man and Supe man, eh? ” 

CV s,” 

Under some little pressure from Cicely, 
Agatha, with unabashed candour, and with 
out picking her phrases, t forth her ex 
i London “on her own.” Cicely 
was informed that girls of the wage-earnil 
cla must make the 
most of their opportunities before they reach 
hemselves stranded on th 
of celibacy, with a glimpse of 
1 workhouse in t far distance. 


a rh y do 


periences in 


want husbands 


who 
! 

vy. or find t 
bleak shore 5 
animals for a 


] ] 
like vood 
8 


amazement, thi 


t e cI mowers Of ened a smart 
rothy bag, examined her nose in a til 
{ roceeded calmly to powder it 





Cicely thought that she looked thinner, and 
the 


rirl’s cheek 


wonders 1 if the « lour on g 


‘Have you lost weight, Agatha?” she 


‘Well, we do skimp food to buy clothes, 


somebody 








pals, I dissemble a wee bit with irm 
Perhaps if she understood me I should 
out of bounds to you.” 
Acting upon this advice, ( ly be 
more friendly with the far nd tr ; 
nen’s daughters now worki at Wily 
Court. Most of them called her “Shand 
she had accepted this chi rfully, be 
ich familiarity would end, she refl 
with the war. Now, she w: 
wonder whether social distinctions wet 
amount importance. Freedom of int 
e, according to Tiddy, begetti: 
truer sympathy, a kindlier understand 
might be a greater thing than respect | 
alutations. In the Midlands, child: 


neither curtsied nor touched caps. Lar 
ible. ..! She was glad that she d 


live 


there. 


The V.A.D.s responded to ( 





I 


vances She found in the t 
found in Agatha: pluck, 


nvincible optimism in regard to big thu 


They ed and wailed over trifl | 


vnhi 





ked restraint, refinement, and 
nificently to achieve their end 1} 
S ' 
talked to all nd sundry particular | 
the ind S} didn’t 


timidly, like Cicely. She e3 

tracted it, waving it triumphantly, 

dentist will hold aloft 

the august M1 Roden ‘1 
mviction 

romised | l \ 


TO 





that women we ( 
ir | 
Miss Tiddl 


} 
1 Cicely f i hers 
a minority of one when al quest 


were debated at meal-t 
Is nothin t | 
Tidd 
Oh b t | 
ap them for ever and ever. speed Uj ; 
‘Pace kills, Tiddy | 




















Toland q 
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“We Tiddles are like that,’ 
on 


Tiddy said obstinately ’’—yp, 253 


“Well, there’s no whitewash here.” 
Whitewash and eyewash. 
\ full dose yeste rday.” 
Upon the previous atternoon, the Wilver- 
Court Red Cross Hospital had been 
nspected by a medical Panjandrum. Wards 
and passages had been swept and yarnished 
with nauseating haste and diligence. <A 


Wrong again 


great house, already in fine working order, 
1 been SCI 





ubbed from basement to attics 
tired scl 


faces and spotle 33 





ibbers had presented smiling 
uniforms to the cold stare 
t red-tabbe d Authority. After his departure 
they nad retired—foundered ! 

“What's the use of that?” asked Tiddy. 
Why can’t these pestering old duffers take 
s unawares, and find out how things really 
are?) We should have gloried in that test 
\t Harborough we played the same rotten 





game. For half-an-hour the place was as 
it ought to have been. Next day we went 
back to the old disorder and dirt. How- 
ever, We women are going to change all 
that.” i 
“Changes are so upsetting, Tiddy 
“a repeat—knock or be knocked. Really, 
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Drawn by 
John Campo 


you. privileged people can’t complain; 
vou've had a wonderful innings, But this 
war has bowled you out.’ 

“Mother would have a fit if she heard 
you,” remarked Cicely. 


iV 


\FTERW ARDs, long alterwards, Cicely could 
not recall with any exactness when she be- 
gan to look at Upworthy with eyes from 
which the scales had fallen. Presently she 
beheld the beloved cottages through Miss 


liddle’s twinkling orbs. Little escaped 
them. Called upon to admire thatched 


roofs and walls brilliantly white against a 
background of emerald-green fields, Tiddy 
perpetrated sniffs 

Cicely said defiantly 

“They’re the prettiest 
county.” 

“In our cottages, Cis, Daddy and I look 
at the kiddies. If they’re all right, we’re 
satisfied.” 

“Satisfied with rows of ugly brick houses 


7 


cottages in the 


with slate tiles. 


1290 257 
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“ Absolutely.” 

“What’s the matter with our children?” 
asked Cicely. 

Tiddy replied with imperturbable and ex- 
asperating good humour: 

“You must find that out for yourself, old 
thing. It’s no use jawing at people. That 
only makes ’em the more obstinate. Sooner 
or later, if you keep your pecpers peeled, 
you’ll catch on. I’m wondering just how 
long you will keep it up.” 

Keep what up?” 

“Self-deception—humbugging your own 
powers of observation.” 

Coming and going to the Manor, when off 
duty, the girls would drop in to the cottages 
and pass the time of day with smiling and 
ybsequious villagers. But their pleasant 
greetings failed to impress Sir Nathaniel’s 
daughter. It happened, shortly after 
Agatha’s arrival, that Cicely paid a visit to 
Timothy Farleigh, the typist’s uncle. Be- 
fore she tapped on the door, Cicely spoke a 
word of warning to Miss Tiddle. 

“I want to tell Timothy how well Agatha 


“ 


is doing, but. . .” 

ec Ye . ? ” 

“Well, the old fellow has a rievance. 
Mrs. Farleigh is a dear. And you will 


admire the kitchen.” 

They tapped and entered. Tiddy was 
bly surprised and delighted. The 
kitchen was charming; a quaint, old- 


agreea 


fashioned room with a deep open hearth 
and jingle-nook. A broad seat semi-circled 


a deeply rece sed Day window, and above 





the seat was a ledge with flower-pots upon 
it. An oak dresser set forth to advantage 
some blue-and-white pottery, Hams hung 
from a big black rafter. Upon the walls 
gleamed an immense brass warming-pan 
and a brass preserving-dish which seemed to 
have survived the use and abuse of centuries. 
A large table was scrubbed immaculately 
white. There were plain Windsor chairs 
and a huge arm-chair facing the hearth. In 
this arm-chair sat Timothy Farleigh, 
reading a Sunday paper with horn spectacles 
upon his bony nose. He rose when the 
young ladies entered, and greeted them 
civilly but without the customary servility. 
In the ingle-nook Nick, the softy, w: 
rouching, crooning to himself. 

Timothy thanked Cicely for bringing him 


information about his niece. Tiddy eved 
him critically, noting his strong square chin, 
heavy brow and deep-set eyes. A curiou 
light smouldered in them. He spoke in thé 





West Country dialect still used i m 
districts by the elder generation. 
“Aggie be a fine young 'ooman, ab 


thank the Lard! to fend for herself, | 
proud o’ she, a gert, understandin’ las 
calls ’er.” 

“T have brought my friend, Mjss Tidd 
to see you, Timothy. She comes fro 


Midlands, where folk are thick ees j 
hive.” 
Timothy glanced with interest at Tiddy 


“Do they bide quiet in their hives, n 
I bain’t much of a scollard, but I 
Sunday paper, I do, and folks in y< 
scemin’ly be buzzin’ and swarmin’ lik« 
ready to leave old hive.” 


“There is a good deal of that,” admitt 


Tiddy candidly. 
“Ah-h-h! ” 


Timothy pressed his thin lips, as if fear 


that buzzing might escape from hi H 


shrugged his heavy shoulders, 
constant toil in the fields, and r 
silent. Just ther his wife bustled in, 
spindling litthe woman with worried « 
She greeted Cicely, so Tiddy notic 
genuine affection, and offered instant] 
of tea. Her obvious desire to ingrat 
self with the quality seemed pathetic to t 
young woman from the Midlands 

“Stop your noise, Nicky,” said M 





Farleigh sharply. “You knows bette 
that.” 

‘Let ’un bide,” growled Timotl 

Nick stared and then grinned at M 
Tiddle, offering slyly his customary gr 
to strangers. 

“T be soft, ee” 

* Don’t ’ee take no notice of him, 


Cicely talked on cheerfully about Ag itl 


till it was time to go. Outside Tidd 
sharply : 

“What is this grievance? ” 

Reluctantly, Cicely told the tale 
theria and two graves in the cl 
Tiddy refrained from comment. Cross 
the village green, after five minutes © 
Mrs. Rockram, they encountered Ni 


Burble, hearty and garrulous as eve 


“Tt do tickle me to death to see ‘ec, mis 


he assured Cicely. “A fair stranger you! 
“How is everything in th vill 
granfer? ” 


“We be gettin’ older, muss, a ml 


theumaticky. But I keeps on my old 





[ does, being scairt o’ takin’ to my 
’ooman to fend for m« 


“An old bachelor?” asked Tidd} 

















“Tard love ’ee, miss, I ha’ buried two 
wives, and might ha’ taken a third, a very 
praper young wench, but too free wi’ her 
tongue like.” 

“Was she? ” asked Tiddy. 

“Aye, Whatever do ’ee think she says to 
me. the lil’ besom, when I up and axed her 
to be number three?” 

“J can’t imagine,” said Cicely. 

Tiddy observed thoughtfully : 

“She might have said a good deal.” 

The ancient chuckled. 

“¢ Granfer,’ she “Sa man your 
cert age ought to go to bed wi’ a candle- 
stick.’ ” 

Cicely threw back her head and laughed. 
Tiddy wanted more detail. 

“And what did you reply to that, Mr. 


Burble? ” 

“Ah-h-h! I was too flamhergasted, miss, 
for common speech, but a very notable 
answer blowed into my yed just one fortnit 
arter. I can’t go to bed wi’ a candlestick, 
acause I ain’t got none, nary one.” 

He hobbled on, still chuckling. 

“They're quite wonderful,” said Tiddy. 
“Prehistoric. How long will it last?” 

Cicely frowned, anticipating criticism. 

“T suppose you would like to see every- 
thing cut to pattern, with the colour out 
of the pattern, a drab monotony of millions 
doing and saying the same thing; no dis- 
tinctions, no differences—ugh ! ” 

“Ts that your own, Cis? ” 

Cicely had to admit that she was quoting 
from the Morning Post. 

Tiddy laughed at her, as usual. 

“You Tories are always so extreme. 
Changes needn’t be violent, but they may 
be violent if you swells don’t climb down 
the pole a bit and get nearer facts as they 
are, That’s all. What horrid 
smell!” 

Under the stronger beams of a May sun 
odours of pig were wafted on the breeze. 

“TI don’t mind the smell of pigs.” 

“Does your mother ever notice it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“If she kept away from her village 
should understand, but she doesn’t.” 

Cicely was sharp enough to explain. 
_“That’s it. df she kept away...! 

Then she might notice. She has smelt these 

smells for thirty years. She says that a 

smell you can smell is not dangerous. Brian 

thinks just as she does.” 


“ 
France may take some dust out of his 
eyes,” 


says, oO’ 


a very 


a 
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irre- 


the 
inscribed 

Cicely 
about the 


Retrenchment, expenses cut to 
ducible Saltaire minimum, was 
upon gates, fences, and buildings. 
nad an illuminating word to say 
gates: 

“Father said that he liked a gate that you 
could put a young horse at without running 
much risk of breaking your neck.” 

“What a humane man! ” 

Cicely added pensively : 

“When hounds run across Wilverley 1 
look before I leap.” 

“Ah! Then you the difference 
between Wilverley and Upworthy? ” 

Reluctantly, feeling rather disloyal, 
Cicely had. to confess that the difference did 
obtrude itself. Since Arthur’s return, she 
had ridden out with him about once a week. 
A groom accompanied them. Arthur would 
dismount and take Cicely into his cottages, 
asking many questions, insisting upon truth- 
ful answers, checking, so to speak, the 
reports, written and spoken, of his agent, 
leaving nothing to chance or mischance. 
His actions as a Jandlord revealed him far 
more clearly to Cicely than the halting 
words with which at first he had tried to 
capture her affections. She began to wonder 
what Upworthy would look like under 
Wilverley management. If she married 
this good, capable fellow, would he put his 
stout shoulder to the wheel of a mother-in- 
law? Tentatively, with a faint flush upon 
her cheeks, she said to him: 

“T wish, Arthur, that you 


do see 


1 could persuade 


Mother to make a few improvements at 
Upworthy.” 
He replied, with a touch of irritation : 
“Good heavens! As it is, I can’t find 
time to mind my own business. Lady Selina 
would resent any interference. I thought 


that Grimshaw- Pp? 


He broke off abruptly, realising that an 
indictment of Chandos methods had almost 
escaped him. 

“Please go on. What 
from Mr. Grimshaw?” 

Evading the direct question, she pressed 
him vehemently: 

*T do 
done. If it isn’t your business, it might be 
mine, mightn’t it?” 

He eyed her keenly. Was she thinking of 
a dire possibility, the death of her brother? 
Her next words reassured him. 





did you expect 


so 


want to know what might be 


“You see, Arthur, Brian knows nothing 
about estate management. He’s a soldier, 
ind I’m elad he is.” 
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“Perhaps you are sorry that I am not?” 

She replied gracefully : 

“But you are. You are fighting as hard 
as any man I know.” 

“Thanks.” His voice softened. 
do you want to know?” 

She picked her phrases carefully, and they 
had been prepared, pat to just such an 
opportunity. 

“T want to know why things have drifted 
into the present pass. I want to know who 
is really responsible? And most of all | 
want to know if anything can be done.” 

The sincerity in her voice, the trouble in 
her eyes, moved him poignantly. And this 
was the first appeal of weakness to strength 
always so irresistible and captivating. He 
answered her as sincerely, plunging head- 
long into the subject, speaking, however, 
with that tincture of exasperation which 
marred somewhat his efforts on public plat- 
forms. Knowledge is at heart intolerant of 
ignorance, but your silver-tongued 
would lose half his power if he betrayed 
this. 

“T’ll do my best, Cicely. But I propose 
to leave your mother out of it. I can’t 
criticise her to you. And really she is the 
victim of circumstances almost beyond her 
control.” 

* Almost ? ” 

“T said Something utterly un- 
foreseen might change her point of view. 
She believes firmly that she is acting for the 
best. For the moment let us leave it at 
that. Unhappily, she has a bad bailiff. And 
your Inspector of Nuisances is in the hands 
of your Board of Guardians, small farmers 
who are terrified of improvements because 
it would mean a rise in And 
there’s Snitterfield ies 

“Dr. Snitterfield? ” 

“Your Health Officer, also in the hands 
of your Guardians, and elected by them. 





“What 


orator 


almost. 


rates. then 


Snitterficld, the Inspector, and Gridley 
pursue a policy of masterly inactivity. 
Grimshaw found himself up against those 
three, up against vested interests, up 
against absurd medical etiquette. I rather 
hoped that he would call upon the Chief 


Medical Officer of the County, a good man, 
but that 


would have meant an appalling 
rumpus. Grimshaw would have had to 
prove his case up to the hilt; no easy 


matter. Probably he would have hostilised 
mother. Old 


trained him. 


your Pawley, perhaps, re- 


I’m 


I don’t know. 
prised that Grimshaw bolted.” 


not sur- 
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“He didn’t.” 


“T felt at the time that I should have 
bolted. Grimshaw told me that just such 
intolerable conditions him’ out of 
I’ssex and Poplar.” 

“Mr. Grimshaw went to France because 
he was needed there. I am sure of that.” 

“T daresay. Anyway, he left Upworthy 


drove 


Where was I? Oh, yes. I can’t tell you 
where responsibility begins or ends. Our 
land system howls to heaven for reform 


And I can’t tell you what ought to be done 
at Upworthy. Tinkering 
ments is bad business. For the present, at 
any rate, until this accursed war ends, Lad) 
Selina must be left alone. 
spoke with such heat.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” said Cicely 


with improve- 


I—I’m sorry 


Vv 
THIS confidential talk produced one un- 
expected effect. Cicely’s plastic mind 


plastic under any dominating hand, 
to envisage Grimshaw as 
Upworthy by circumstance. 


driven out of 


Instinct had 


told her that Wilverley’s conjecture was 
wrong, and instinct happened to be ri 
But her intelligence, much shary 
Tiddy, reversed the first judgment. SI 
beheld Grimshaw turning his back upon a 


hopeless fight, as admittedly he had done 
before. And if this were true, he would not 
come back. 
He had not written to her 
Not even to Tiddy would she 
she had hoped. for a letter. If he cared, h 


admit that 


would surely write. He might write, if he 
didn’t care. And he had written to M1 
Rockram, an epistle read aloud to Cicel 
and then put away as a cherished souver! 
of a perfect gentleman. Grimshaw ha 
written also more than once to Dr. Pawsle 
but Cicely had not read these letters. S! 
gathered from an old friend that Grims! 
was doing first-class work, likely to | 
recognised, if not rewarded, at Head- 
quarters. Pawley said to her regret 

“This parish is too small for hi 

And at the time, Hope had whispered the 
flattering tale: Yes, it is; but I’m 1n it, 
and he’ll come back on my account.” 

Now Hope faded out of sight. 

Of course the sharp ( yed Ti ldy pel elve 
that her friend was passing through a b 
time. The flame of patriotism burn 1 less 
brightly; the daily drudgery t on 


posing fresh exacerbations. 1 
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sorry, but she reflected, not without an in- 
ward smile, that Cicely would profit by these 
bludgeonings. She would learn what Sir 
Nathaniel called—values. Meanwhile, an 
unhappy young gentlewoman might mar her 
own life, and that of another, by marrying 
the wrong man. Tiddy decided that Arthur 
Wilverley was a good fellow. But he would 
take Cicely into his ample maw and absorb 
her. She would become Lord Wilverley’s 
wife, an amiable nonentity. She decided, 
also, with equal cocksureness, that such a 
match would prove disastrous to the hus- 
band. Wilverley worked in a circle likely 
to grow smaller if he were left alone with 
potentialities. His energies would 
centre upon himself and his possessions. In 
this regard the author of Miss Tiddle’s being 
furnished an object-lesson. He 
supreme in the pill factories, and on occa- 
sion assumed the god, thereby shaking not 
the spheres but the sides of those 
beheld him. 

Eventually Tiddy came to the conclusion 
that Cicely Wilverley were drifting, 
like leaves upon a stream, into marriage. 

“TIT must take a band 
thought Miss Tiddle. 

The necessity of doing 





his 


reigned 


who 


and 


this game,” 


in g 


be- 
came even more imperative when she mar- 
shalled the forces arrayed againsther. Lady 
Selina, she decided, was exercising, perhaps 
unconsciously, continual Mrs. 
Roden was plainly bent upon lending Pro- 
vidence a helping finger. 


‘something ” 


pressure, 


She said majesti- 


cally to Tiddy 
“You are a very sharp young lady.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Roden,’ Tiddy de- 
murely replied. 
“Between ourselves, my dear Tiddy 


smiled—“I can assure you that the happi- 
ness of others concerns me more, much 
more, than my own.” 

This was quite untrue, and Tiddy knew 


t. Mrs. 


‘You must have noticed what is going on 


Roden continued : 


>» 


ler 


oul ses! 

Tiddy intimated, abstaining from slang 
that her « were not altogether orna- 
mental 

Mrs. Roden, warming to altruistic work, 


pursued the even tenor of her way. 
“in opinion, these two dear people 
want pushing.” 


my 


“Sometimes I could shake Cis, iid 
Tiddy. 
“Yes, yes Now, once more strictly 


” 


ctween 


oursel ves—— 
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“That is understood.” 


“T have decided that you, my dear 
should—a—give the little push.” 

“Really?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“JT don’t think, Mrs. Roden, that I ¢ 
push Lord Wilverley.” 

“Certainly not. Being the man he is, of 
a somewhat nervous stolidity, irrital 
energetic, if I may say so, he might 





pushing from you. I propose to push 


Together 


I want you to push Cicely. 
shall achieve our purpose.” 

=" 7.” 

“T can’t conceive of a happier, more s 
able match. It would be, I venture 
athirm, abundantly blessed. Whenever [ loot! 
at them, I think of—a——” 

“The multiplication table?” 

“How quick you are! Yes, yes—t 


patter of little feet appeals to me tremer 
dously. I am glad to think that such a \ 

subject can be frankly discussed betwee 
matron a maid. The 
better matrons when absurd reserv 
All that is ne 
adjustment, the little t 


and maids will 


obsolete. ded in this 
yuch 
balance. 


It is a great privilege to give 
touches. I need say no more.” 
“T understand,” said Tiddy. “I 
push for all I’m worth.” 
VI 
“IN the other direction,’ she 


mentally. 
That same night, during the rite of 


brushing, Tiddy said abruptly, well 
of course, that a push, to be « 
should be administered without 

“Are you playing the game I 
Wilverley? ” 

“T beg your pardon, Tiddy: 

“Never do that. It’s a dev to 
time. You heard me. Are you play 
yvame? If not—as Mrs. Roden would 
why not? ” 

“T don’t know what to say.” 

Then I'll say it for you. I advise 


before I came here to flirt with this nic 


man. I was thinking for you, d 


should do myself I hold that a sensi 


girl must get really intimate with a mai 


whom she may eventually marry 
our stupid shibboleths and conventions th 
is called ‘ flirting.’ There’s no harm 1n 
up to a point. 


Y 


passed that point.” 


In my opinion 


that turns the 


it 

















this 


“Have 1?” Cicely considered 
sively. 

“Yes: he has 
atience and con ideration. 
clear He yo 1 If 


him. sav so, and have 


pen- 


with astounding 

He is 
you don’t 
with it. I think 
| can read you as easily as read 
You would like to please your mother, who, 


behaved 
crystal 





wants want 
done 


you him. 


r the first time in her amazing life, is 

feeling, as you told me, forlorn; you are 
ettin fed ‘up with war work and bottle- 
vashing, and you hanker for a change, 
chan also, you have a vague and 


ite excellent notion that Lord Wilverley, 


son-in-law, might persuade vour mothe1 

let him take Upworthy in hand. Prob 
he would, with little coaxing from 

In your less robust moments you 

her gloat over this opportunity of self- 
rifice On the other hand, it’s obvious 
hat vou don’t really love this good, honest 


Romeo did 
You might have 
tanding, 
atha cay 


low; you are piqued because 


a 
the vanishing stunt come 
but silly 


tured her 


some sort of an unde? 
le prevented that \ 
] sl ai 9 
richt enouch 


that he loved he " Pee 


heart 


kr ew 


“Tn your funny 


little vou believe 


upset his 


Now—what are you going to 


¥ ly, to Mi Tiddle’ rage and discust, 
tion by melting into tears 
wut a word, rose from her chair, 


ed an umbrella, and sat down under it 


derisive smile upon her liy 


my umbrella 


lous, gulped di 


OK Yo ( 
lolent e the Marry the w 
and r bra will become a1 li- 
ntitv Wi ’ e is that Lord 
I hould talk t u at all when he 
t talk to me 
At this Cicely “sat up,” literally and 


im talk to me, if T tried 


lake him from me, you meat 


an to sparkle. 
me ought to marry a 


Inge; ] ( 


woman with some 


uld egg him on to 
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Cicely made an incredulous gesture. Then 
she said acrimoniously : 

“T suppose you 
ship between a man and a girl! 

“I don’t.” 

“Well, Ido. Friendship 


rather difficult. 


don’t believe in friend 


. ; : 
between girls is 


“Friendship two persons i 
very difticult len are too exact 
ing in their frien lor instance, you 





timent trom me. 

My object is 
You are drifting. If you 
want to drift, say so, and I'll shut 


expect a lot of slop ry 
You won’t get it to save you 
from yourself 


really 


up. But I warn you, within a day or two 
you'll have to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to Arthur 
Wilverley. If you temporise, he’ll think 
you a rotter.”’ 

“Tf Arthur bustles me, I shall sav ‘no.’ 


exclaimed Miss 
‘You don’t love him.” 


“T knew it 
triumphantly. 


“J]—I mi t 


Tiddy wis said, no mort 

Next dav, Destiny interfered At oa 
moment whe Lady Selina had od reason 
to think that her son would be spared, be 
cause our cavalry were well out of the 


danger zone, Brian Chandos was offered and 
accepted a staff appointment 
Three d: afterward he was_ shot 
throuch the head, when carryi despatche 
and died instantly. 
Cicely wa 


met her upon the threshold of the 


me. Lady Selina 
reat hall. 


] 


ana 


7} 
summoned Nn 


Stimson hurried away, leaving mother 


Wt l « ; 


Outwardly, 


daughter alont Lady Selina 
remained calm. To she .seemed to 


Cicely 


have become s lenly an old woman. Het 


face was white and lined, but she held her 
head erect. Her voice never faltered. When 
Cicely gripped her convulsively, she took 


the girl’s fac 
at it mournfully 


between her hands 


“T want you, child; I want you— 
desperately.” 
CHAPTER VI 
Grimshaw Returns 
I 
REAT n tool place durin 
this summer of 109 Ital joined 
the A | i] ad\ ‘ 
was stopped. () Wise men 
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court Abbey, where they listened, not with- 
out impatience on Cicely’s part, to long 


jeremiads from Lord Saltaire, who pre- 
dicted the end of the world, and quoted the 
300k of Revelation to prove that the All- 
Highest was the Beast. Expenses at the 
\bbey had indeed been reduced to the mini- 
The family butler, accustomed to 
three tall footmen, whose places were filled 
by one boy, gave notice. He had been with 
Lord Saltaire for many years. 


mum. 


“Why are you leaving me?” asked his 
master, fretfully. 

“Because, my lord, if you will be good 
enough to pardon the expression, I can't 
tick it any longer.” 

Lord Saltaire, as he confessed afterwards, 
was stupefied into butler 
departed, 

Cicely told herself that she, too, couldn't 
stay on beyond the appointed month. She 
beheld her uncle’s with uneasy 
eyes, sharpened to critical detachment after 

x months at Wilverley. The same obso- 
lete system of estate management that 
howled for reform at Upworthy was even 
more vocal at Danecourt. But Lady Selina, 
like her brother, remained blind and deaf 
to signs and sounds that ate ravagingly into 


silence. The 


domains 


Cicely’s sensibilities. Wages all over the 
vast property remained low, although prices 
had risen. Old men in the gardens and 
stables followed the butler into a more 


were unable to 
Farmers were waxing fat and 


renerous world, because they 
“stick it.” 


prosperous, whilst their labourers were 
weated. Spurred to speech, Cicely said one 
day to her mothe1 

“Things ire going to pieces here, 
Mother.” 

Lady Selina replied solemn] with 
mournful resignation 

Our class is hit harder than any other 


3ut Uncle could sell some of his land.’ 
Sell his land? 


What are you talking 


bout? Sell the land that has been in our 
possession four hundred years——! ” 
Cicely murmured almost inaudibly: 


I think land poverty is awful 


We are all of the same mind about that, 

ild.” 

hey duly returned to the Manor, where 
a pathetic surprise brought tears to Cicely’ 
eyes. Hitherto she had occupied a small 
bedroom, a virginal bower of blue-and 
white. Across the corridor were Brian 
ooms, a bedroom and a. sitting-room 


During their absence Lady Selina had r 





papered and 

charmingly : 
“They are 

quietly. 


It happene: 


the tremendot 
Till now not 
Selina in ren 
But, at times, 
intent eyes gp. 
as 1f to say 

And, very rar 
together, La 
hand, and h 
ciously, as if 


more—an_ ins 


definite purps 


Lady Selin: 


tive gesture 
Brian’s 
chintz. 


“One day,” 


I 


re-decorated these two rooms 
yours, my dear,” s 


1 to be the first 

is change in Ci 

a word had beet 

10test allusion to that cl 
the girl had been 

izing interrogativ int 
‘What will sl! 

ely, when the } 

ly Selina would take ( 
old it tenderly 

it were a pr 

trument to 

se 

Witl 


she invited Cicely to o 


1 sat down. 


chair, now fre ( 
Cicely felt curiously aw 


aid Lady Selina, “ Uy 


will be yours.”’ 


A vast but 
descending u 
Selina with s 


? 


den seemed to the girl t 
She looked at ] 


uch an expression 


pon her. 


he eyes of an intelligent 


horse about to be harnessed to a cart 


glimpsed in t 
high with mother-ea 
clay! 


“ Property, 
trust.” 
| 


) - 
ouddenly, 


bered John 


rth. Tons of U 
my dear, is a 


he frowned. { 


I 


Exton’s word 


able scene reproduced itself 


could see Jo 
hear his pre 
she beheld 
amused by t 
less soft as 
“Opinion 
to the admi 


“Ves.” 


Lady Sclin: 


vision 


in¢ an 
land, estat 
easy 
Cicely wa 
I de tt 


that than I 


“Well, we 


hn’s eager, re 
vocative wort 
the debonair Br 
he Anarchist 


n T rement 
manarcen if 


ll, you may kr 


’ 














that her mother was 

some sort of positive 
so that if she spoke 
suld wound and am: 

Had he: 


purpose ly 


sitated. 
mother 
sed Arthur’s name 
Did she contemplate 
state management 
le easy by a rich 
>? She was 
aware that 
had predicted 
right. Brian's 
had cut short 
econd proposa 
\bsence, she’ felt 
had not 
\rthur’s fee 
for het Twi 


had written, And 


] 
iFeeg. 


sentence WW 
etters seemed 


with a note ol 


rrogation 


he 


would 
\ 


in W ¢ 


il. 


| mothe 


Did a 


) 
take lor 


tegorici 


that 


nted what 


ver would be 


expecting from her 
declaration, sensible 
her mind freely she 
aze_ a devoted mother, 
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uncle had presented the same 
gracious personality to a world that ac- 
claimed him as a distinguished ornament. 
To-day—-and even Lord Saltaire 
nised this—-manners were at a dis- 
Tiddy had pertly 
have slumped.” More, 
Cicely had to confess to herself that 
and seemed to 
have lost something almost indefin- 





war her 


recoyg- 
count. said 
‘* Lords 
uncle 


her mother 


able, that assured sense of position 


You love the old 
s, Mother?” 
Of course ] d ) 
¢ vou? 
felt herself 
In into Up ‘*** When the shower is over I'll Drawn by . 
clay. deeper put down my umbrella’ ’’—yp, 263 eos 
( per 
we go on walking in then and rank. Out of heads still held high 
I shall walk in them to the end smouldered anxious eyes, mutely asking 
he finality of her tone petrified Cicely questions which the owners of the eves 
nee. All power of resistance seemed refused to answer for themselves. Lord 
re trom her, leaving her invertebrate Saltaire no longer moved as Agamem 
tentacles of tradition and heredity en- non amongst his people. \nd 
ped her What was the use. of ‘pinching * had pinched him, making him 
ling? She stole a glance at her petulant, fractious, and “gey hard to live 
ther’s face, now an impenetrable mask wi.” With dismay Cicely confronted the 
usly, the mere suggestion that the old fact that she was half Chandos and _ half 
were overgrown by the new vevetation Danecourt. Incredible that such high breed- 
av Decoming impassable had _ irritated ing might be reckoned a disability-———”’ 


Lord Saltaire’s siste 
tred 


ta Chandos Nov 
Selina’s feature 


. ltaire 


came out 


2 It had never oc 


1 to Cicely before that her mother was 


v, furtively examining 
CR the likeness to Lord 
Before the 


rikin , 
trikingly 





office 
into her 


Her trembling lips refused their 
And the words that fluttered per 
plexed mind wholly inadequate. 
Being half Chandos, she held her tongue, 


wondering Tiddy 


seemed 


miserably what would 
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have said. She had wit enough to realise 
that protest would be futile. If she allowed 
her mother one penetrating glance into he: 
heart, civil war must be declared between 


them. And her mother would suffer moré 
than herself. Swiftly she came to the con 
clusion that mother must be “spared.” She 
decided that she would consult her old 
friend, Dr. Pawley. He, of course, had held 
his tongue; so had Goodrich. And if of late 
she had begun to wonder at and condemn 
their policy of laissez faire, now—in one 
illuminating moment—she understood and 
condoned fully — their 
cowardice 

She heard her mother’s voice again, soft 
ind sweet. 

‘You are my own darling little girl, all 
I have. With God’s help and blessing we 
will walk together and work together. 1— 
I—”’ Her voice faltered, and then became 
steady. “I am not selfish enough to wish 
to keep you to myself. I know, none better, 
that you need a strong man’s guidance and 
protection. I know, too, that you will 
choose your mate wisely, with an intelligent 
sense of all, all, I repeat, that marriage 
includes, Passion is an ephemeral emotion 
which gentlewomen distrust instinctively. 
\t the best it must die down with the years. 
I was very happy in my marriage, because I 
found in your dear father the qualities that 
endure—fidelity, high honour, stainless in- 
tegrity, and an unswerving purpose in the 
conduct of life. He did his duty. I was 
fortunate, also, in finding a man older anc 
wiser than myself, in whose strength I coul: 
trust.” 


seeming moral 


] 
} 


She rose to her feet, standing very erect, 
an imposing figure in her black draperies. 
She might have stood thus in a Greek 
tragedy, impersonating one of the Parca. 


Cicely was immensely impressed. She TOst 
also. Her mother kissed her. 
“These rooms,” she murmured, “are 


rather overpowering. I will go to my own 
and be quiet for a little. But. you—you are 
rlad to be here, aren't you Your memories 
of our dearest boy are all fragrant and 
happy. Perhaps IT allowed my ambitions for 
him too great an ascendancy in = my 
heart— 


She paused. Cicely divined that her 


mother’s careful choice of rds indicated 
previous thought, self-analysis. Yes; bitter 
disappointment | 


phrases These rooms hele 


underlay her tranquil 


the emptin 


1 why 


of an ancient house She understo« 





her mother had changed them aln 
of recognition. 
‘I am glad to be here,” she 


a strangled voic: “T—I hope, Mother 


that I—I—J-——” 

She couldn’t finish the sentence. |] 
Selina kissed her again. 

“You will take his place,” she whi 
“That is the one consolatio1 1 

Cicely was left alone witl 
reflections. 


NExT day, Arthur Wilverley 
the Manor. 

As he rode he. gave a loose 1 
spection, to which the easy cant 
hack lends itself. Strenuously as 
have denied it, this honest f 
hitherto cantered as easily throu 
taking all fences in his stride. At 
had been small fences. He was 
proaching what he deemed to be th« 
fence which as yet he had t: 
tiate—marriage, It annoyed 
that he was not more excit 
acquaintance with the best fiction 
couraged him to expect as a lo t 
and ardours which unaccountal 
been experienced. Why? W 
from other men? Had |} t 
this attachment at an age when « 
sense overruled sentiment H 
atrophied, by disuse, certain 1 
quite wrongly supposed by 1 
He had never, for ex 
in hi lad days, contemplat 
bility of a world well lost for 
had known men, lots of tl 
. chue ke ie 
self-respect—to gratify one col 
whelming desire. Amazit 

Too honest to befool biz 


else, he was well aware that 


cardiac 


everything—positio1 


toss” over this next fence | 
himself up, mount his ho 


He might feel 


a be fore if 
l 


doubtless he wou 


particular fence ever aft 


ordered world would not f 

This conviction, howe 
another. Confidence in | 

tained our cavalier iH 
pate a toss Cicely bli ] : 
rushed the first time—his faul It 
pleased him to think tl 


could exhibit restraint and ¢ 
Once 1 ae | 





2. he : funk t 
























































officiated as best man to a friend younger 
than himself, a bit of a thruster. The 
thruster, over a glass of champagne, had 
waxed confidential, describing a_ tempes- 
tuous wooing and an unconditional sur- 
render. Wilverley could recall his friend’s 
exact words: “When I popped, she gave a 

sort of yelp and rushed at me.” 
At the time Wilverley had laughed, but 
ter the lady in question had yelped and 
ished at another fellow. She was built 
that way. Cicely would not yelp or rush. 
He pictured her yielding with virginal 
modesty to the restrained advances of her 
ver, blushing adorably. Wilverley had re- 
hearsed the scene. He beheld himself and 
Cicely on a bench in the more secluded 
part of the topiary garden, screened by yew 
edges from inquisitive eyes of gardeners. 
he would tell his tale. She would 
isten demurely, with downcast eyes. The 
morini in the garden would approve this 
ntle wooing. Presently he would take her 
ttle hand in his. When he ventured to 
iss her cheek, she might turn her lips from 
im. Yes; being a Chandos, she would. 
In his pocket, in tissue paper, lay the filmy 
unky, At the right moment he would 
wit to her. There would be pleasant 
talk about the choice of an engagement- 
Later, they would seck together 
Selina, and receive the maternal 

ction and benediction. 











Mrs. Roden had given her push the day 
fore. Six weeks had elapsed since Brian’s 
ath. She had considered the propriety of 
ging her brother to propose again by 
ter, rejecting such consideration after 

thought. Personality counted 
y in these affairs. Arthur had a 
’with him. He “loomed up.” Young 


tls of the twentieth century had just be- 








m to enjoy the privileges of independent 
ight and action. Mrs. Roden rejoiced 

atit Was so. Still- ! At this point the 
juster paused to reflect upon the im- 
change in Cicel fortunes. Alone 


her room at Danecourt, turning from a 
imful present to a more alluring future, 

| hesitate before she im- 
rilled her freedom. Alone with Wilverlev. 
minated by him, conscious that she had 


couraged him, the right answer must be 


Accordingly, Mrs. Roden had said at 
COn : 


Lady Selina returns to Upworthy t 
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“So Cicely told me.” 

“Ah! She has written to you? 

“e Yes.” 

“Of course you will go over and pay your 
respects at once.” 

“Tf I can spare the time——~ 

“My dear Arthur, try to rise to youl 
full stature.” 

Wilverley replied briskly: 

“ Now, Mary, out with it. What’s in your 
busy mind?” 

“Concern for others. Concern for you. 

There are moments, Arthur, when you im- 
press me as being a big boy. At such 
moments I feel maternal.” 

“Forrard! Forrard! ” 

“TI told you some months ago to—to—let 
me see, what did I say? ” 

“You told me to ‘go’ for Cicely—and I 
did. She turned me down. No complaints! 

[ acted prematurely.” 

“From what you told me she encouraged } 
you to try again.” 

“And I shall.” 

“Quite. The right moment has come. 
Cicely must have recovered from her be- 
reavement. If I know anything of my sex” 
—her tone justified the assumption that 
what Mrs. Roden did not know upon that 
fascinating subject was negligible—“ Cicely 
is ripe for the plucking.” 

“You talk of her as if she were a goose,” 
he said. 

“Pray don’t interrupt me! Cicely is a 
sensible girl, thank God! She is also a 
good girl, fully alive to the responsibilities 
of marriage. As a potential mother a 

Wilverley held’ up a hand. 

“Don’t be obstetric, Mary, please.’ 

“What a word—! I am never that. 
However——! How you heckle = my 
thoughts! I repeat, Cicely is ripe for the 
plucking. You have only to stretch forth 
your hand. Lady Selina will be much 
gratified if you call at once. I refrain from 
accompanying you for obvious reasons. 
The weather is settled. I regard that as a 
sign. I am quite sure that Cicely has been 
dull and depressed at Danecourt Castle.” 

“ Abbey.” 

“T call it a feudal stronghold. Probably 
she was bored to tears. She comes home 
hankering for a change—any change. You 
appear—not wearing that tie——” 

“You shall select my tie 

“Thank you, Arthur. You appear—the 
perfect knight——” 

“Help?” 


” 


’ 
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“You offer all, all that such a girl wants. 
Voila!” 


“There is something in what you say, 
Mary. Yes; you are right. I'll take the 
road to-morrow. I may not succeed in 
getting Cicely alone.” 

“Then you are not the man I take you 
to be.” 

Mrs. Roden left the dining-room. Wil 
verley finished a good cigar, quite uncon 
scious of having been “ pushed.” 


Ill 


STIMSON ushered him into the big draw- 


ing-room. Left alone for a minute, he 
stared, as Grimshaw had done, at the full- 
length portraits on the walls. The ladies 
smiled down on him. Sir Marmaduke 


Chandos, the Cavalier, curled a derisive 
lip, not offensively. He seemed to be say- 
ing : “S’death! we need a tincture of blood 
less blue. Take the wench, and a benison 
on ye both.” 

Lady Selina sailed in, followed by Cicely. 

Immediately the man perceived a change 
in the maid. She appeared to him older. 
\nd something had vanished from her 
face. What was it? Youthful radiancy— 
vitality———-? He couldn’t find the word he 
wanted. She greeted him with perfect ease 
of manner. But her hand rested supinely 
warm in his, and he thought: “ How soft her 
bones are.” Possibly she was tired; and this 
home-coming must have been a bitter-sweet 
experience. Beneath her eyes lay shadows, 
delicately tinted with lavender. All trace 
of the V.A.D. had disappeared. Het 
mourning, so he decided, became her. In 
it she looked distinguished. At any rate, 
she appealed to him more irresistibly than 
ever, altogether feminine, a dear woman 
certain to develop into a noble and gracious 
personality. 

He drank a cup of tea, and listened to 
Lady Selina, who talked in the grand 
manner, investing even weather conditions 


with a sort of aristocratic gloss. All the 
Danecourts talked like this when they 
wished to suppress feeling and emotion 


Without a taint of affectation, Lady Selina 
conveyed the impression that she towered 
above a crumbling world. Marie An 
toinette must have raised to heaven 
just such a dignified head when she rode 
on a tumbril through the streets of Pari 


t the nlace of exec ition. Lady Selina 
quoted her brother: 








“Our order is doomed. Wino é, this 
dreadful war means a débicle fo 

Wilverley assured her that he t 
cloomy view. Lady Selina smil 

“Saltaire has lost his but] 
been with him five-and-twe1 





parlourmaids have taken his | e. O 
wears a bow upon her tousled 
refuses to wear a proper cay 
brother said to me: ‘Selina, tl 
beginning of the end.’ I agre« 
After tea, when Wiiverley w: 
how he could discreetly justif 
faith in him as a man, Lady Sclina 
suavely : 
‘I daresay you will like t 


cigarette in the garden. A y t 
in full beauty. To-da ! 
wilderness. I can't bear to 


} 


Cicely will show you th 
attack my neglected corre 
“T should like to see the 
Wilverley. 
Cicely and he wandered 
which looked, so Wilverley 1 
much as usual. At the C 
covered, not without amusement, that 
sadly diminished staff, if put to it, c 


achieve remarkable results.  ¢ 
him, he said genially: 
“Your mother exaggerates a lit I 


no signs of a wilderne 
Cicely replied quickly : 
“Really, we are muddlir 

Mother will be all right in 


Danecourt was horribly de}; | 


Brian— 
“ Tell me,’’ he whispered. ‘ I 
wret hed condol nee W hat 


“ Nothing Even I—-I can < 


she feel She adored Briar 
never showed it. I am so t 
I could cry my eyes out 
Because she bottles thin Pp; it 
just twice as hard for me.’ 

“T understand,” he said. “I 
exactly how you feel.” 

She looked swe tl; at hit faint 
ins 

Do you, Arthut 

They found the bench; Wilverl 

1 Cigarette. The sunk 1 rden tf 
them, surrounded by the yew |! I 
the centre the amorini guarded t 
which didn’t play in war-time. T 
was the netuary, known <% M I 
Upon the wl ite stone bet 
lovely lady for whom the pl eV 








5 planted, and in which, according to tradi- 
tion, she had passed so many hours kept a 
prisoner by a jealous husband. Cicely told 
the story to Wilverley. A more experienced 
lover would have used this romantic legend 

sa peg upon which to hang his own love- 
tale. Wilverley, however, was not apt at 
transpositions. He listened attentively, 

armed by Cicely’s voice, but determined, 
[ as soon as she had finished, to plead his 





in words, as has been said, already 





ehearsed. 

Cicely’s voice died away. 

id Wilverley said incisively : 

Poor little dear! Beastly for her, wasn’t 

No man could coop up a wife that way 

our times.” 

‘T don’t know, Arthur. In another sense, 

men coop themselves up. Some of us 

» driven—driven into coops.” 

He was astonished that she spoke so sadly, 
knowing little of women and _ their 

ndency to make all argument personal, he 

ver supposed that what she said applied 

I In a different tone he continued 





skly : 
My wife would have a free hand, Cicely. 
By the way, I have been talking a lot with 
‘ whilst you were at Danecourt.” 
With Tiddy? Do you call her Tiddy? ” 


He laughed. 

“Of course I do; everybody does. A jolly 
ver girl, sharp as a needle—a rattling 
od sort. She will bike over here next 


Oh! Doe Tiddy know that you are here 


andos silence spread its impenetrable 
wer Cicely. What was Tiddy up to? 
she carried out her preposterous 
Was she really trying to capture 

? An uncomfortable, disconcerting 
tion, which Cicely would have repu- 
ted vehemently if anybody had dared to 
it jealousy, quickened within. Wil- 
happily unconscious of  virginal 
rums and excursions, went o1 
} 


1 cantering 
lence 
[ have somethine to show you 
Have you?” 


ced He + . . 
if = produced triumphantly the tinv hand- 
Met embroidered with a double “C” 


ttwined and encircled with a wreath. 





pot lady ¢ : 
: ~ady Selina had presented a dainty dozen 
je ese to Cicely on her seventeenth birth- 
a premiuin diliventie. 
Wa Cice] Sasnels ] 
'Yy, Taintly miuline, razed it the 
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small square of cambric, and then at Wil- 
verley’s flushed, eager face. And at the 
moment, incredible at it may seem to men, 
she felt, like Mrs. Roden, maternal. The 
prosperous magnate of nearly forty became 
a jolly boy. Somehow she guessed that in 
many things he would remain simple and 
boyish. He seemed to be enjoying himself 
immensely. He reminded her of Brian 
going into bat on the village green, and. 
quite sure that he was going to knock the 
bowling about. 

He whispered : 

“T’ve heartened myself up with a squint 
at this, many and many a time.” 

As he spoke, he put it reverently to his 
lips and kissed it. Cicely was amazed. She 
had always imagined Wilverley, engrossed 
with his never-ending activities, reading dry 
treatises upon agriculture, poring over the 
blue tracings of plans, prodding fat bul- 
locks, and so forth 

Two dimples appeared in her cheeks. 








“How absurd you are! 

“Are you angry because I am absurd 
about you?’ 

He folded the hanky carefully and re- 
placed it in his breast-pocket. Then he 
valiantly captured her hand, a_ notable 
effort for him. Cicely made no protest. An 
agreeable languor stole upon her. Some- 
kow Wilverley’s firm clasp warmed her 
chilled sensibilities. She sighed. A mid- 
summer's sun, still high in the heavens, 
poured down his beams upon the rose- 
cvarden. Out of the more old-fashioned roses 
came a sweet, pervasive fragrance. From 
the shrubs and trees beyond Mon Plaisir 
floated the flutings of the warblers. Cicely 
was learned enough in Arcadian lore to dis- 
tinguish their particular notes. 

“T want you,” he whispered. 

Her tissues seemed to relax, as she re 
called these very words on the lips of het 
mother, when they met in the big hall after 
news of Brian’s death. It was much to ! 
wanted; more than she had reckoned it to 
be. To give, to go on giving, generously 
and selflessly, might be her true mission in 
life. Parsons preached that gospel from the 
pulpit, but till now she had never appre- 
hended its significance and _ force. Yes— 
ferce. Was there, indeed, a driving power 
ereater, immeasurably greater, than the 
human will, which informed all human 
action? Was marriage with Wilverley the 
appointed way out of her worries and per- 
plexities? His strong arm stole round het 
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waist; he pressed her to him. She recog- 
nised and admired his self-restraint. And 
something told her that he was really 
strong, able to bear her burdens whatever 
they might be. But—a cold douche ol 
honesty made her shiver—she didn’t love 
him as surely he deserved to be loved. 
What had passed through his mind as he 
rode to this artless wooing invaded hers. 
She ought to be thrilling and yearning; she 
ought to be feeling that this was the 
greatest moment of her life. And it wasn’t. 
Bravely she confronted a fundamental fact. 

“ Arthur P 

“Yes, you sweet little woman? ” 

“You say you want me. How much?” 

It is not easy for a man to be absolutely 
honest with a maid when his arm is round 
her waist, and he feels her yielding to his 
importunity. 

“Tremendously,” he answered. 

She remained silent. Encouraged by this, 
Wilverley pleaded his suit. He had always 
wanted her. She was exactly right. With 
happy inspiration he painted in vivid 
colours their future together. She could 
help him in his work; he could help her. 
They both loved the country. They would 
work and play together, a charming part- 
nership. When he finished, she _ said 
nervously : 

“Suppose—suppose that I didn’t quite care 
for you as you seem to care for me?” 

“What do you mean, my dearest? 

“It’s so hard to put it into words. I am 
ever so fond of you, Arthur. And I do want 
to be loved. You—you have drawn a picture 
which moves me more than I can say. But 
somehow you haven't swept me bang off my 
feet. And that is my fault, not yours. 
Perhaps—I don’t know—I am simply in- 
capable of—of letting myself go. And when 
I look at mother and other women of my 
family, I wonder if they are all like that. 
I wonder if—if it is part of the curse " 

“The curse? Bless my soul!” 

“T mean the curse of belonging to 
families that think it right and wise to 
suppress feeling. I am half Chandos and 
half Danecourt. Mother and Uncle have 
never let themselves go. They couldn't 
It is part of their nature to wear a mask. 
They wear it night and day. Till it be 
comes a sort of hard crust. I—I wish I 
could talk as Tiddy does.” 








“T understand, Cicely. I think you put it 
most awfully well. But this feeling will 
come. I should hate to have you ” he 








paused, and ended with the words wh 
had made such an impression on 


“Yelp and rush at me.” 


“Do you mean that you want me as 
that you will trust to chance abou 


caring properly later?” 
“Trust to chance? No, no. I have 
trusted to chance. I am confident 


that I shall make you care if you give 


self to me. The feelings you speak 


dormant. It will be my great privil 


awaken them.” 

He kissed the check slightly t 
him 

The fence had been leaped. 

And afterwards, just what he |} 


visaged came to pass easily and 


The selection of a right engagement rin 


was discussed, a visit to Londo 
pleasant little plans so dear to pr 
to marry. Before they sought Lady 
Cicely asked a direct question 
“You will help to make things 
Upworthy? ” 
‘Um! Do you mean now? 
“Oh, the sooner the better.” 


“If your mother asks for my advice— 


I can speak to you quite candi 
To put things right at Upworthy m 
one word—money.” 

“ Mother knows that, and she 
means are diminishing.” 

“Heavy taxation—likely to be 
would be quite impracticable to 
right out of income.” 


“Oh, dear!” 


“Don’t look so miserable! Im 


ments are investments. I borrow 
my improvements—everybody 
your mother must do the same.” 
“She won't.” 
“Why not?” 


“ Because she is terrified of debt; be 


I believe, she. promised my fat 
encumber the property.” 
Wilverley nodded his he 


a ol ail ten onl 
he changed the s 


hastily, 
IV 

A MEMORABLE evening fol! 

Lady Selina learnt what had 

rose-garden, years scemed to dro] 


tired face The change was 
canny. Colour flowed again 
cheeks: her eyes sparkled with anu 


Dear Arthur must stay to dint 
would dine on the lawn under 




























walnut-tree; he could ride home by moon- 
light, As she talked, her mind flew into 
the future. Before she drank to the health 

é the lovers, she had definitely decided that 
the second j perfect marriage 
take the name of Chandos and in- 
herit Upworthy. He would be, of course, 
another Brian. The eldest son would go to 
Eton; Brian II. must be entered at Win- 
chester. It was a mistake to send brothers 

the same school. 

Throughout dinner she achieved the 
markable feat of being in two places at the 
same time, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. 

When Wilverley had mounted his hack, 
mother and daughter sat together, nearer 
and dearer to each other than they had ever 
been before. But it was Lady Selina who 
revealed her inmost feelings. Apparently, 
she took for granted that Cicely was head 
over ears in love. The girl dared not un- 
leceive her. And Lady Selina, with her 
really transcendent gift of ignoring what 
lay beneath the surface, dwelt persistently 

pon the phylacteries of life. All energy 

emed to have passed from Cicely to her. 
Obviously Cicely was ten years older and 
Lady Selina ten years younger. They 
irifted closer together in their quest of what 

Was appropriate and conventional. Lady 
Selina had no patience with long engage- 
ments. The wedding ought to take place 
in the early autumn, so that the honeymoon 
ould be spent in sunshine. 


son of this 


would 


re- 


She quoted : 
i0d knows how I love the sweet fall of 


Ulcely Ir 


realised that her engagement had 





le the fall of her mother’s year sweet 
ind comforting, 

During this long talk, Lady Selina 
happened to mention that, since Brian’s 
eath, she had pigeoned-holed village 
fairs. But she had heard from Stimson 


that Dr. Pawley was ill. 


Not, she trusted, 
serlously—a 


indisposition. Upon 
é morrow Cicely might pop down in person 
| get more details. She herself would be 
‘with Gridley. At the mention of the 
t’s name, Cicely, girding up her loins 
ncounter, said hurriedly : 
Is John Gridley all he ought to be?” 
Lady Selina replied trenchantly : 
“My dear child—what a 
lley is—Gridley Are 
- ought to be? I am well aware of 
Undley’s disabilities. I pay him little more 
lan a labourer’s wages. 
a Spade,” 


passing 





question ! 


any of us what 


t 


I regard him as 
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“Yes; I have thought sometimes tha 


ridley is too rough with our people. He— 


he bullies them.” 


B 
W 


“Possibly. Their ways are not our ways. 
cing of the people, he knows how to deal 


ith them. He is an honest, faithful ser- 


vant, quite impossible to replace in these 


tr 


‘oubhlous times. Also, as you know, I 


am the last person in the world to ‘scrap,’ 


as your 


friend Tiddy would put it, old 


retainers.” 


S 


“Do you 
nitterfield ? ° 
“Dr. Snitterfield! 


Dr. 


feel that way about 


What on earth have I 


to do with him? ” 


thinks 


“He is the local 
that he 1 


Health Officer. 
is—a—ignorant 


> 


Arthur 
and irre- 


sponsible.” 


field. 
sentative of our district. 


“Does he? I didn’t appoint Dr. Snitter- 
He happens to be the chosen repre- 


I hardly know the 


man. Personally, of course, I regard him 
as impossible. Long ago, I asked him to 
luncheon. He was attending one of our 


maids. She, not I, insisted upon seeing him. 


At 
decanters stuck. 


] 


luncheon the stopper of one of the 
Dr. Snitterfield got it out, 


icked it—licked it, my dear!—and calmly 


assured me that he did that to his stoppers! 
After that Stimson kept him at a discreet 


€ 


Snitterfield. 


€ 


tions of bailiff and Health Officer? 
she 


”» 


listance. 
Cicely and 
Could she spoil a wonderful 
-vening by insisting upon the disqualifica 
When 


said 


abandoned both Gridley 


remained silent, Selina 


Lady 


decidedly : 


cope 


“After I am gone, Arthur and you will 


with my difficulties. Arthur’s agent 


will take Upworthy in hand; Arthur’s money 
will do the needful.”’ 


“Tf—if, Mother, Acthur wanted to help 


in your lifetime? ” 


“T could not accept thousands of pounds 


from Arthur. Now, my darling, please 
don’t worry about me and my responsi- 
bilities. This is your hour. Make the most 
of it. Your happiness makes me happy. I 


can think of nothing else.” 


Vv 


Upon the following morning, Cicely, in a 
white frock with black ribands, walked from 
the Manor to Dr. Pawley’s house. At Lady 
Selina’s request she was wearing the white 
frock. The weather happened to be very 
hot; a heat-wave had spread itself over the 
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south of England 


Lady Selina, 


coming ea 
room, had said gently 


that our dei 


nes of fashion, where 
refu © t 
erformar 


we lfar 
er own, the girl 

happine wo 
would be wa 
the La 


d tor am 


regenerated Upwort 


This al 


ossible to dozens of just such well-meant 


ly of 


lone justified thin 


and light garments, but Cicely knew that 
another reason lay at. the back of het 
mother’s mind. From now on she would be 
expected to play the part of bride-clect 


lat this moment 


that he is sharing o reat jo And y 
owe it to Arthur to make y lf look a 
nice as possible.” 

‘Ve vell, Mot “Pg 

That ppeared to be the only answer! 


esi ns Already Lady Selina had pre 
pared an itiner , sot peak She had 
decided what tradesm« ould be honoured 

her patronage Not a moment was to be 


fa trousseau for 
undivided 
>to certain 

h-priest 
irried and 


ce of their sacred 





thices. Anything approximating to what 
lid ( ed ch-me-d filled ] 
Selina with r oO \\ t her ly ‘ 
must be hand-sewn hand-embre ridered 
mped (to t understanding « with a 
het « its ow 
As ¢ Wi 1 thre the rk 
al t t Wi We ( 
a de tl Cx rat he had t 
lly ( e to find her mothet 
{ by ] ed and smilu tenderly 
| I \ ] the xtraordinatl re] 
venati of Si 21 struck Cicely a 
( i ae ( mistak: | l 
‘ She had |} wwed happine 
het ther, at a moment, too, wl 
( tl 1 feeling most wretched and 


e Ol other 
retiected instantl 


, 
ula ( 


fuse itself 
by the glow 
the Manor 

nute on the village 
thought rushed to 


rmed 





hi nd: will be mine some da 
Yor the first time, she vazed at tl 

| iscape with an intimate sense i 
| ession. Out of the present, she flitt 
rit the futur Pio lrat bore |} 
| | ‘ | floated upon out 
stretched wit ve omstructed a1 


ath 


It lay bene 


picture-hat \cro 


black lace tf 
and cat ht t ther 
which held a mini 


by 


clever] twisted 


was a Lack Watere k 
the portrait, and as it \ 
1 di 1 gloves f{ 
mitter And she car 
| } me 
ag, Wiln I ] Ol 
Sh Id not « et 
¢ ( ‘ . 
Hencef 
Vhat ’ 
Pl 
And Art wi 
. 
would be | 
that » busv a mi \ 
‘ he wasntw t » 
nds | ed their wiv 


then p 
nent 





flected th h 
t to be the fat 
had di ed Eu 


hy hathe 
t idminist to 
She beheld her lift I 
Presentl Wi 
vooped th ‘ 
urve Nel l i 
let ] nt Indes f 
hee i 1 } Allt 
in V.A.D. kit, a ~ GFig 
t} l Tht cl 1 k 
her nose, met the « Cc 
movin: ] al li 
ance, tl Yes, Mother 
irl, wit t initiative, 
biti te tent to fol 
lead. This queerly-cont 
t ¢ 1 ther Pi 
pl 1 t part of « 
Vhe old Cicely could smil 
own tr ' When n 
ner of he "| 
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‘ ft t ibd 1 
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fear of at hronism 2 
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wife would have 
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exception out! 


By a 

















VI 
Cicety ascended the white, shining 
of Dr. 


brass bell-knob, and then grasped a shining 


steps 
Pawley’s house, pulled a shining 
kno k, be- 


kind old 


parlourmaid 


But she didn’t 

cause remembered that her 
friend was ill. The trim 
opened the door. Ci : 


brass knoc ker 
she 


ely’s eye with keener 


powers of observation, dwelt for an instant 
' No hair 
fall into 
incident 
the 


had almost 


upon a large, spotless m¢ b cap. 





from that well-covered head wou 
Dr. Pawley’s soup. This shocki 

had taken place at Danecourt, in 
rd Saltaire 


into what appeared to 


his- 
toric dining-room. I 
succumbed, falling 
e a cataleptic trance from which he 
emerged to refuse fish. 


“Good morning, | 


len. How is Dr. 


come in 


Won't you 
ut of the sun?’ 
Cicely followed 

room, which seemed 


her into 
deliciou 
hut to kee] 
Through them Cicely could 


ping upward to the 








respected this sanct lary. It looked as it 
1 alway 1, meticulo ordered. 
And the draw ‘ 1 presented the same 
prim demeano 1 lourmaid 
Was mistaken. In a dear old 
ielor would ten in mpathy 
1 affect tal th her } in his, 
down, perl to k her forehead, 
e customary I Cow i child 
) tract her, he would her some 
| 1 bit of < | e] upon 
would h | t Wit isical 
Cice t ’ e was in no h 
ted { ‘ 
It's his hea te a 
Y e fright me, Elbe 
I much bett It t old 
le cor k Mi nd « 1 it 
1, With rest ll be hui Lin, 
ee ! whi trouble ul to the 
| id about that I k t ept 
( ( ti x y t 
[hank vou, F] 
When trouble came to the Hal came 
the Village We'y ] i lot « k 
1 the doctor e-handed 
\ numbe1 peopl Di 
Crit, rfield.” . 
Ellen sniffed 
Only them I \\ ] ta 
avo the m fainted i ihe \ 
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But he went about his 
He fainted again when 
he was taking them off. For an hour, miss, 
he sat huddled up like in his chair, white as 
death and shivering. I give him brandy and 
put hot bottles to his feet. His orders, 
I had to help put him to bed.” 

“T’m sure you did everything you could.” 


“Ves 





lacing of his boots. 
work just the same. 


miss. 


miss, with the tears streaming down 


my face. That night me and cook looked 
out our black.” 
“But, heavens! surely you sent for a 


doctor ! 
“Tes: Not—Dr. Snitterfield. I 
sent a telegram to Mr. Grimshaw.” 
“Mr. The 
smote her. “But he’s in 
“Oh, no, miss. 


mMmISS. 


Grimshaw ? ” name literally 
France.” 
Mr. Grimshaw is ill too.” 


Pelion piled upon Ossa! 
“What if 
“Mr. Grimshaw ain’t confined to his bed, 

miss. It seems he got invalided home with 

malaria or trench fever, something or other 
that jumps on and off.” 
“Yes, yes; please go on 


next?” gasped Cicely 


You wired for 
Mr. Grimshaw, and he couldn’t come? ” 


“Bless you, miss, he ain’t like that. He 








came by the next train from London. The 
master brightened up the instant minute 
he saw him. And Mr. Grimshaw had his 
own way with you may be sure. And, 
ot course, he on Dr. Pawley’s other 
cases. He’s in the dispensary now. I dare- 
Say, miss, you’d like to see Mr. Grimshaw ? ” 

Cicely could have shrieked at her: “Not 
for the world! Grimshaw’s presence in 


the house, the fact that he wa 
feet of her, that he was 11], that his fine work 


within forty 


in France had been cut short, probably 
ended ‘ ‘ these accumulative surprises 
’ 


imply Tavart 


out of t t I ( cl if in the 

cken, to think, think, think, till orde: 
evolved itself out of cha 

Instead id faintly: 

Of « e I will see M Grimshaw. 
Please tell him that I am ‘ 


‘Very good, mi 


I:llen swept out She had a nose—what 
ervant has not for a situation. Som 
thing in Cicely’s had stimulated curi 

ity. As s | ied to the dispensary, 
detached from the house, she wondered 
vaguely whether there had been “carrying 
on” between Mi Chand and Mr. Grim 
haw. Quite like ly, she decided. 


stared at 
the 


Cicely rose from her chair and 


unburnt mirror above 
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She 


mantelpiece 


] 


het chee Ss, muse 


Grimshaw s] 
“Vou 
cannot 


ry ade 


say what 
the 


is for you, not { 


last and g1 
note: “Pray dot 


Pawley 


cannot daisguls¢ 

He is perfectly 
eak frankly, t 

There 1 

many \ of | 
ti k you 


can rue 


The tr 


ra 


y%ke nervously 


I 


supreme 


when I envy him 
joyously, as if it were, < 
eatest 
1anged his tone 


1] 


) 


ss 
5] 


iy ( 


actions were humiliating and condemnatory 
Why was she pale and trembling 

Fortunately for ! d 
took pity G w wv tin 
ture t t exat tim¢ i t ) 
Several minut e| 1 | ri r red 
the ro Cicel m l ] covered 
he ell-] 

l am so 1t ee yi 

Sapphi im t ve € ! 

Ni theles t t | at Grim 
shaw’s face \ it tati He v ) 
and h ard lost he 
lost entire the bl 1 ( h. Cont 
ing him with Wilverley, he emed t ( 
all angles and irregulariti TI ‘ 
of his face had become sharp! t 


Miss Chand 
feel Your brother h 


sacrifice My mpath 
rh There are moment 
I have seen the best go 
1s perhaps it is, the 
adventure He 
, adopt the professional 
’t alarm yourself about D1 
ou h acute; I 
fro ‘ t t it rvalr 
iv i r th It ns, to 
hat hi \ } Ovi 
| t en] 
I vi in a da I 
h l | ec I tru ] 
Id that ( i t the 
10 


mium \ 


(End of Chapter Six) 
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again that the national common sense has 
restrained it from getting entirely out of 
bounds, as has happened elsewhere. Times 
are difficult, and life is not for any of us the 
easy business it used to be. But it might 
be very much worse. And it rests with us— 
more than that, it devolves upon us as a 
duty we may not shirk—to make it very 
much better. 


The Only Way 

There is only one way, and more and more 
one is impressed with that fact. Only one 
way—and that The Way of Him who said 
“IT am The Way.” And never, in the 
whole history of the world, was He more 
vitally needed in the life of the world than 
now. 

Bring Christ back into the world—accept 
and practise His Way of life as the only 
possible way, and the world will be saved 
and its place assured for time and after. 

Politicians may talk and talk till they are 
black in the face and lost in the mazes of 
their own sophistries ; and Labour leaders 
may argue and dispute till they obtain more 
than the business of the country can stand, 
—but it will all end in the same chaos unless 
and until they come to the simple solid 
foundation of Right as the bed-rock of all 
their platforms—to the adoption of Christ’s 
way as the one and only way of life. 

See now, my brothers— 
One and all 


We met the Call 
With hearts unbreakable, 


And bore the brunt 
Of woes unspeakable. 
But—on in front— 
Just on in front— 
Lie depths of horror and distress, 
Foul pits of utter ugliness, 
Of misery and wretchedness, 
Beyond the power of man to express— 
Unless !|—— 
——- Unless !— 





One only way there is by which this load 
Of coming ill may yet be turned to good— 
One—only—way— 

Come back to God! 


No laws, no cleverness, no statesmanship 
Of man can save the world and with new life 
equip ; 


One Power alone— 
Come back to God, 
And His allegiance own! 


Cast out the evils that our souls debased! 


Cleanse out Life’s temple! Sweep it clean 
and chaste ! 
Let His fair image be no more defaced !— 


Come back to God! 
Come back to God !— 
The only road by which the coming ill 
May yet be turned to good,— 
Come back to God! 
Come back to God! 


<jo 
Prayer 

Wiitb all our bearts and minds we pray 
Thee, Lord, to turn the beart of the world 
to Tbyself again. Establish now Thy 
Kingdom bere on earth. May the bearts 
of all men the world over look to Christ 
as tbeir one sure bope in tbe days 
that are upon us. for in Him and in 
bis way lics our only bope. For bis 
sake, Amen! 








2 let aa 
























NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


Daint Y Wor k f OYr Centrepiece, Lace with Corner, 
Winter Evenings and Nightdress Case 


The “ Daisy ”’ Centrepiece Start half medallion with chain, fastened 


to last and Ist open p. in 4th and 5th rings 
of wheel, counting from where it joins the 

ABBREVIATIONS : d.s., double stitch; ch., chain; insertion. Continue, using centre p. of r. 
p., picot ; r., ring; sep., separate. 








(WORKED IN TATTING) 


of wheel (opposite where wheel joins in- 
SE No. ro crochet thread. sertion), as centre p. of half medallion. 
U INSERTION.—Ist row.—Ring 6d.s., | Join to medallion by 2nd and 3rd p. in Ist 
p., 6 d.s., close; r. Od.s., p., 6 d.s., ch. Make 5 rings and 6 chains. 
close; ch. 5 d.s., p., 4 d.S., p., 
5 ds.; repeat 36 times, joining 
3rd r. to 2nd, 5th r. to 4th, etc. 
2nd vow.—Repeat Ist row, 
joining rings in group of 4. 
WHEEL.—Ring 3 d.s., II p. 
sep. by 3 d.s., 3 d.s., close; tie 
thread to form 12th p., ch. 
as, "2.8 -d3s., 7 p. sep. Dy 
ds.. § dis., close; ch. 2 ds., 


NOUN 


join to centre r., 2 d.s., repeat 
from * until there are 12 out- 
side rings, join I r. by 2 p. to 
insertion, also join last r. to Ist 
r.; r.7d.s., join to centre p. of 
wheel next to r. joining insertion, 
74s., join insertion, 4 d.s., join 
insertion, 7 d.s., p., 6 d.s., close ; 
r.6d.s., join last r., 7 d.s., join 
next p. in insertion, 5 d.s., small 
p., 6 ds., p., GO d.s.,4 lose ; r. 6 
d.s., join last p., 6 d.s., p., 6 d.s., 
p. 6 d.s., close; r. 6 d.s., join 
last p., 7 dis., p., 





d.s., join 
wheel, leaving 1 ring between 
where this motif joins wheel 


and Ist joining, 7 d.s 


and fasten to centre p. of r. between 2 Crochet Lace and Corner 


JOinings on wheel : repeat on next wheel, 


/ 


The ‘‘ Daisy " Centrepiece 


close ; tie 


‘? 


ES ee : ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; d.c., double crochet ; 
joining 2nd and 3rd rings of motifs. tr., treble; dtr., double treble; blk., block; ho., 


MEDALLION (on Outside between wheels). _ hole. 
—* Ring 6 ds., p., 6 ds., long p., 6 ds., ORK with Ardern’s Crochet Cotton, 
P, 6 ds. close; ch. 5 d.s., 5 p. sep. by 2 WW No. 20, and a steel hook, size 3}. 
ds. 5d.s.3 * re peat, making 8 centre rings, Make a foundation of 53 chain. 
JOlning rst and 2nd picots. Join to wheels Ist yow.—Miss seven, 4 tr., 2 ch., miss 
and to motifs just made. two, 10 tr., 2 ch., miss two, I tr., 2 ch., miss 
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two, 1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 4 tr., 2ch., miss 1 ho, 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 bik, 
two, I tr., 2 ch., miss two, 4 tr., 2. ch., miss 1 ho. 
two, 4 tr., 2 ch., miss two, I tr. 16th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk.. 2 ho., 
2nd row.—Always turn with 5 ch. till 1 blk., 3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., r ho 
further notice, 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 17th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho, 
1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 bo 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 
3rd vow.—5 ch., 1 blk. 1 ho, 5 Dbik., 18th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 
3 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 5 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 
4th row.—5 ch., 1 bik., 3 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 19th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho. 
3 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
5th row.—5 ch., 1 bik., 3 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 20th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 
3 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
6th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 5 blk., 3 ho., 21st row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho. 
1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 5 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
7th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 22nd row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho., 
1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
8th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 23rd row 5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho., 
1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 1 blk., 3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., rt ho 
oth row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 24th rou 5 ch, 1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho, 
1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
10th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 4 blk., 4 ho., 25th row 5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 4 ho, 
1 blk., 1 ho., r bik., 1 ho 4 blk., 2 ho., 1 bik., 1 he 
11th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 26th vou 5 ch., 1 blk., 3 ho., 4 blk., 3 ho., 
4 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
12th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 27th vow.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
4 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 bik., 1 ho. + blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
13th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 3 ho., 4 blk., 3 ho., 28th rou 5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 
1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 4 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
14th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 4 ho., 29th vow 5 ch., 1 blk, 2 ho., 4 blk., 4 ho., 
4 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 
15th vow.—5 ch. 1 blk., 1 ho. 4 bilk., 30th row 5 ch., 1 blk., r ho., 1 blk., 3 ho, 
1 blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk 
1 ho 
we 31st yvow.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho, 
as 3 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 
. A Twisted Cord 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 
3 Insertion with Repeat from the beginning ot 
, the 2nd row till enough of the 





Vandyke Edging 


insertion 1s 
Begin the 


fin 


ished 


corner after the 14th 


TOW 

1st vow (of Corner).—5 ch., I 
blk., 1 ho., 4 blk., 1r ho. 1 blk., 
» ho., 1 blk, 1 ho., turn 

2nd row 5 ch., 1 blk. (on 
blk.), 2 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho. 3 bik. 
1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 

3va VOU s ch., 1 blk., 1 ho, 
, blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., I blk., 
1 ho 

ith vow.—1 blk., 1 ho., 1 bik, 
3 | > bik. 1 ho, 1 bik, 
1 ho 

th 4 —< ch., 1 blk. 2 ho, 
2 bik., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk. 


1 ho 
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The bands of insertion with ribbon threaaed form an attractive method of making 
a strong Nightdress Case 


6th row.—5 ch., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 
3 ho., 1 blk., r ho 
ath vow.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 
5 blk., 1 ho. 

8th row.—5 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 
tho., 1 blk., 1 ho 

oth row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 2 ho 
1 blk., 3 ho., 4 blk. 

10th row.—2 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk. 
3ho., 1 blk., r ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 

11th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 2 ho., 1 blk 
3 ho., 1 blk., 4 ho., 1 blk 

12th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 6 ho., 1 blk., 
3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 

13th row.—5 ch., 1 blk., 4 ho., 6 blk., 
2 ho 

14th row.—5 ch., 11 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 

15th row.—5 ch., 13 blk 

16th row.—5 ch., 13 ho. Fasten off. 

Turn the insertion round and join on the 
thread again at the outer edge in the corner 
of first five ch. of the last row. Work along 
the end of the last sixteen rows 

Ist vow.—5 ch., 1 blk., along the side of 
the nearest blk., 2 ho., 4 blk. (1 in ho., 3 in 


, 
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edges of the next three blk. rows), 4 ho., 
over the next four rows, 1 blk. in side of 
blk., 1 ho., 2 blk. in the last two ho. Work 
slip-stitch into the top of the blk. to the 
left and up into the corner of the 5-chain ho. 
above it, turn, and work the 3oth row of 
insertion, beginning with 2 ch. instead of 
five, miss one blk., 1 blk. on blk. as usual. 
Work the 31st, then repeat from the 2nd 
row. 

The lace is worked into the outer row of 
holes of the insertion. Begin with a corner 
piece. 

1st yow.—Fasten the thread into the fourth 
loop from the corner hole (inclusive) with 
1 d.c., then 7 ch., 1 d.c. into the next hole 
three times, 7 ch., I d.c. again in the corner 
hole, 7 ch., 1 d.c. in the next hole twice, 
3 ch., 1 dtr. in the next hole, turn. 

2nd vow.—7 ch., 1 d.c. into the next six 
loops of seven ch., turn. 

3rd row.—11 d.c. into each loop till the 
last is reached, in which put 6 d.c., turn. 

4th row.—* 7 ch., 1 d.c. into the middle 
d.c. of the next loop; repeat from * to the 
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end, turn. Work the 3rd and 4th rows five 
times more, making one loop fewer each 
time. When one loop is left at the point 
work 11 d.c. into it, then 6 d.c. into next 
half-filled loop down the side of vandyke 
five times, 4 ch., 1 d.c. into the next free 
hole along the insertion. This finishes a 
corner. 

To continue the lace along the side, work 
on with 7 ch., miss one hole of the insertion, 
1 d.c. into the next hole six times, then 3 ch., 
t dtr. into the next hole but one, turn, and 
work as in the corner, beginning at the 
2nd row of it. 

When near another corner miss a hole of 
the insertion now and then, or put two loops 
near together (as may be needed) to get the 
corner scallop in its place. 





Nightdress Case with Insertion 
and Ribbon 


ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; d. 
tr., treble; blk., block. 


, double crochet ; 


SE cotton No. 20 for the ordinary 
make, or No. 4o if “ Peri-Lusta” 
is preferred. About 2} yards of 
ribbon 1} inches wide are also required. 
3egin with 44 ch. 
Ist row.—Miss 7, 4 tr., * 2 ch., miss 2, 
I tr. ; repeat 7 times from *, 2 ch., 4 tr., 2ch., 
1 tr. at end. 
2nd row.—5 ch., 4 tr. on tr. (Every row 
begins thus and ends with 4 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. 
Further directions will refer only to the 
stitches between the side blocks of 4 ch.) 


2 ch. and 1 tr. 3 times, 2 ch., 4 tr., 2 ch. 


and 1 tr. 3 times, then 2 ch. and the 4 tr. 
as above described. (The 2 ch. and 1 tr. 
will be described as 1 hole and the 4 tr. as 
1 blk. in future.) 

3rd row.—2 holes, 2 blks., 


2 holes. 


1 hole, 2 blks., 





4th vow.—z holes, 1 blk., 3 holes, r bik, 


holes. 

5th row.—1 hole, 1 blk., 2 holes, 1 blk 
holes, 1 blk., 1 hole. , 
Oth vow.—Like 4th row 

7th vow.—Like 3rd. 

8th row.—4 holes, 1 blk., 4 holes. 

oth vow.—9 holes. 

1oth row.- 
11th and 12th rows.—Like roth row. 


tN 


nN 


26 ch. between side blocks. 
13th vow. 12 ch., I d.c. over the three 
preceding lines of ch., 12 ch. 

14th row.—26 ch. 

15th row.—9 holes, missing 2 ch. between 
each tr. 

16th row + holes, 1 blk., 4 holes, 

Repeat from beginning of 3rd row. 

After 5 squares have been made _ work 
44 ch. without breaking off the thread and 
start the insertion again Continue till 
3 squares are done. Make 44 ch 
and work 5 squares, 44 ch. 
3 squares. Fasten off, after linking the 
last stitch to the first stitch of the 
sertion, with care not to get the work 
twisted. 

Work the following row round all th 


again, and 


inside bands of insertion without a break. 
The outer edges have to be worked separ- 
ately. 

Begin with 1 d.c. in first 
4 tr. in the first of the 4 ch., 
hole, 1 d.c. in next hole; repeat from 
throughout. 

Tack the bands of insertion into pl 
on the flap of the mightdress case, then 
carry a double band of sewing with 
thread along the back, making the stitches 
at each edge of the insertion for ribbon i 
one row and just inside the tufts of the 
edge in the other row. Leave the ends ot 
the insertion free; run in the mbbor 
turn it over at the | 
with a smartly tied bow. 
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Modern Fiction 


ITH all respects to current 
ture, how often do you alight on a 
modern novel that is really worth 
I do not even ask for a book that 
can be read twice over or for a work of 
senius fit to find its place 
classics ; but how often do we come across a 
story that we can read right through with 
genuine pleasure and profit? Certainly 
when we make discoveries of this kind we 
want to proclaim them from the housetops. 

I have just been reading Robert Hichens’ 
latest book, “ Mrs. Marden,” and, finding it 
miles above the average library volume, | 
am naturally tempted to quote it to my 
friends. Mind you, my friends may not 
agree with me. A good book, like a 
ess, is a matter of taste. One good lady 
I lent the book to said it was “ morbid.” 
This, I presume, was because the heroine 
died in the last chapter; but, as I have 
said, it is a matter of taste, and I found 
“Mrs. Marden” not only interesting, but a 
useful guide to the mental processes of the 
times, an insight into the soul of an average 
person during the passions and sorrows of a 


world at war. 


litera- 


reading ? 


among the 


good 


<je 


A _“ Frivolous” Woman 

Mrs. Marden is a “ fashionable ” woman, 
a selfish butterfly, a light skimmer of the 
cream of life. So, at least, she seems when 
We are first introduced to her. She has lost 





her husband, and has not deeply felt his 
What love of God or man she has is 
Wrapped up in her only son, a young man 
like-minded with herself, and, like her, a 


Loss, 


83 


War breaks 


butterfly on the surface of life. 
out, and the only son, who is in the Guards, 
departs—gaily, as for some other new ad- 


venture. Mrs. Marden throws herself into 
“war work ”"—that is, she attends society 
functions, sells programmes at war-charity 





concerts and bazaars, and generally “ sacri- 
fices” herself with great success. In fact, 
the war “ makes” her, socially. 
sje 
The Great Crash 
Then comes the great crash. Her son, 


the idol of her heart, is killed. At once the 
whole edifice of her life is struck, and too 
late she realises that it is a life built with- 
out foundation. Of course, cannot 
“carry on” with her “ war : pro- 
gramme-selling is no occupation for a 
broken heart. At first she is dazed, and 
then, as life still goes on, she instinctively 
looks about for comfort and a new founda 
tion for life. 

How typical this is of hundreds and 
thousands during the war! If only she 
and the thousands she typifies—had some 
definite and real religious belief the flood 
of healing would come into the soul, and 
the heart, even amidst its pain, would find 
peace. But Mrs. Marden, despite her very 
occasional church attendance, has no real 
belief, and in this it is to be feared she 
merely represents too large a proportion of 
the modern crowd. True, she tries to do 
the proper thing. She goes to church, but 
the whole thing is artificial, mechanical, 


she 


work ” 


cold—and in this, too, it is to be feared that 
Mrs. Marden’s experience is no isolated 
one, 

Whither shall she turn: 










THE QUIVER 





Among the Spiritualists 





A friend urges Spiritualism. She (the 
friend) has lost a son in the war, but, by 
means of Spiritualism, she has at last come 
into contact with him again. She has 
pierced the veil, has had intercourse with 
the “ dead,” and henceforth “ death” is but 
a transitory thing, and faith is triumphant. 

Mrs. Marden, despite her surface frivolity, 
has a keenly critical mind, and it is very 
interesting to trace the resistance of her 
intellect to the sweeping claims of Spiritual 
ism. At last, however, even she is con 
vinced she renews her life by “ inter- 
course ” with her lost son beyond the grave. 
Her joy is unspeakable. 

If the book ended there, THE QUIVER 
readers might take me to task for recommend- 
ing it. But it doesn’t. Bitter disappointment 
follows. It would take me too long to tell 
how the medium on whom Mrs. Marden has 
reposed her faith fails, and is completely 
and ruthlessly exposed. The whole story of 
the “ medium ” in this book is a clever and 
sympathetic study of psychology and human 
nature. But the man breaks down com 
pletely on the one crucial test that means 
all in all, and he confesses himself a hypo 
crite and a sham. 

Once again the soul of Mrs. Marden is in 
travail. The hope which Spiritualism gave 
her is removed, and the darkness is a thou- 
sand times darker than before. 


<So 


In Strange Guise 





And then comes the messenger of God in 
strange guise—mysterious, agonising pain 
The bitter experiences through which she 
has passed, the mind-straining and nerve 
destroying effects which, it is to be feared, 
are often the outcome of an ordinary per 
son’s dabbling with the occult, produce a 
mortal disease. She is at length prevailed 
upon to see a doctor. She learns her fate, 
and accepts it with all the stoicism of he 
class. She knows she is doomed to die, and 
she awaits the end. 

Then follows Pain. Hitherto her symp 
toms have been more in the way ol general 
weakness than of actual distress. Sut 
sharp, agonising Pain claims its place, and 
with it comes a voice from the darkness, a 
veritable revelation of the Maker of Man. 
It is impossible in short compass to describ« 
how this takes place, how gradually the con 


viction of God’s presence makes itself felt 





to the seeking soul. One must read the 
book for oneself. But the woman die 
last in the sure conviction of God’s pre 
and in the light of His revelation, 


<je 
Not Complete by Old Standards 


Now, there may be much in Robert 





Hichens’ book that the ortl x 
member will take exception to. The faith 
achieved by Mrs. Marden at the end is, after 
all, vague and undogmatic. The gener 


before the present one would have demand 
a catechism and a creed, duly formu! 





and inscribed. We are more modest 1 
days, and by no means sure that trutl 
be brought within the com] 
wordls. The point is that M Mar 
found faith, a faith sufficiently rong 
carry her over the great void 

The rival attractions of the Church 
Spiritualism are dispassion 


’ : : 
, and if Mr I 


this clever work len 
the Church cold and formal, and Spirit 
ism dangerously attractive, is not 


quite right in pointing out the f 


<je 
A Present-Day Aspect 





Robert Hichens may not | a 
religion ” to unfold, but h 
in portraying, under the fri 
unbelief of the present generat 
earnest desire to seek the truth and 
lieve in it One of the 
present-day position is tl 


which exists in religion tside 
coupled with the ery trifling 

the things of the spirit too often 
within the church. It is ] 

sible, to step inside the po 

and find the religion 

preached as formal, « 1 I ul 
vin 1! y as that W in | 


England formed the prelu 


of Wesley and Whitefield 


are on the eve of a reviva 

but as wide-sweeping as tl 

the Methodist churches We 

But Robert Hichens’ “ Mr M 

other sign, added to many 1 e, tl 


heart of the pe yple, torn and fi 


world nd ’ 1 

n ms, t I 
strivin r the true God. V 
th ' rie once 
good \ is a que l i 
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HAS EDUCATION FAILED ? 





nswer. The Great War has come and _ for greater production. Perhaps it would be 
als . 7 z ; 

gone, the great wave of idealism that at as well for the earnest man and woman, 
first accompanied it has waned; the selfish- during these coming 

Ak € ‘ . o 

ness, the hatred, th littleness that is innate days of 1920, to pray " ¢ 

in human life is with u@ yet again The for prophets to show 


vorld sighs for Peace, our statesmen call us the light. Lr 





Has Education Some Opinions 


from 


Fi a 1 l 2 d ? Our Readers 





letters were received on this subject The (8) It has produced a “tone” in the average 
prize of {2 2s. is awarded to Mr. John Oriel, home which could not otherwise have been secured. 
whose reply is printed below, Has it ever occurred to us what our country 
would be like without education? In my opinion 


Has Education Failed? No! the well-organised, well-staffed school, with a God- 
fearing headmaster in command, is one of the 
greatest influences for good in the world 





R. ARTHUR BROOKE'S article boldly 
































asserts that education has failed. He JouN Ore, B.A. 
complains that |! s enterin business 2 ’ 
houses are profou Vv ignorant. A manage! a i 
sno more right to expect a boy to be a fully 
lined commercial cle than an engineer has to DEAR Mr. Epiror,—As a teacher in an elementary 
expect the same boy to be an expert fitter. Nor school, I am very much interested in the article 
s afarmer any 1 t to expect a | **Has Education Failed?” I should like to ask 
irs, fresh from to be able t the writer: 
pered nag. Children have to First—Why do we always hear of the office boy 
{ vocations, 11 ny particular one who cannot spell, or the factory girl who cannot 
Does Mr. Brooke seri ly wish us to believe that read or write Why not of the thousands who 
j tion has failed beca ] tuml 1 have done well—those who have gone ahead and 
1 dozen men t Arn Who ¢ | not taken degrees, B.A., B.Se., D.S etc. f Every 
their own names? As well condemn a rich harvest child has the opportunity of winning a scholarship, 
se SIX grail have fallen on stony and can go from th ementary school right through 
ground and failed to | luce fruit Did Mr. to the University. Go through any office, bank, 
Brooke ascertain tl hool records of these men ? the large army of teachers tl ‘ss, and ask 
They may never have eniered a s ol r might how many have not been in an elementary school, 
a been extreme! irregular Hiow had the and I do not fear the result. 
eteran of sixty employed his leisure hours after Second—The writer speaks of too many subjects 
leaving school—if he ever ente 1 on Education being taught Well, we know it, and if we were 
1 and w nm an equal chance to try to teach everything the man in the news- 
1 res} ibility if they neglect paper thinks we ought—e.g. tying knots, kicking 
it | orange-peel otf the pavement, Esperanto and 
I t that our modern manners—we uld require the child in school to 
work double the hours the working-man has put 
it of youths who sprang forward in his latest demands, 
t hly organised army Third—-Will the writer go the round of the cinemas 
\ in the evening, note the number of children coming 
1 in developing a patriotism out of the first pertor and waiting to go into 
to stand hrm t ! where the second, and ask what chance has the 
nironted by overwhelming odds teacher the next wi the over-tired, 
! our men to place their nerve-strained brains of the children in such dull 
( I e tl love fé , ul irithmetic ? 
clic in hospital who 
i la il t " | vered,in the case 
led | our | est l mehow or other 
O ts displaved a ind consequently 
\ I It rh Ider ones 
the ens nd a ira 1 to manual labour, 
to write letters until 
t the {1 ck t re 
t | | | Has the writer been 
t \ n t each titutes, polytechnics, 
luat \ t ighest t m crowded out 
bel last ple, eager for instruc- 
It has enabled idreds of thousands of boys tion in every im ibject. I think I can 
*§ to secure | tions to which th uld not uwfely sav that 9 of these lads and girls 
erWw s€ hope t e attamed started their e im elementary school, 
It has prod 1 t present eration of I admit the ich as the writer speaks 
5 qualified and led teachers w tall our of in | ticle, but it is utterly Impossible to supply 
eMentary and, int Y C econdary Ol the pupil with brau LE DUCATIONALIST. 











Lad’s Love— 
and After 


LAD’S shrill whistle rang out through 
the darkness; the girl started, 


coloured, moved uneasily, cast a 


look at the clock, and closed the book 
she had been pretending to read. She 
looked towards the two men who were 


seated at the table at the other end of the 
room, a green-shaded lamp upon the table, 
books, a microscope, dissecting trays within 
reach, then rose and walked towards them. 

‘1 think I will go to bed, Grandfather,” 
she said, but the colour flamed again in 
her cheeks as she met the frank gaze of 
the younger man. 

The old doctor drew out his watch. 

‘So early ?”’ he queried. ‘‘ Why, it is 
scarcely ten o’clock.”’ 

“TI am tired,” she said, 
both busy. 


and you are 
Good night, Grandfather,”’ and 
she bent to kiss him. 
Graham,”’ she added. 

He rose, and under pretence of opening the 
door for her, gazed direct into her eyes. 

*“ Nancy,” he whispered warningly. 

She flashed him one glance of defiance, 
the door closed, he sighed and returned to 
his seat, but for a few minutes he seemed 
to pay no heed to the bacilli they had been 
examining. Fascinating though the study 
was to him, a pair of blue eyes could at 
whiles distracting and disturbing, 
and for a second or two he leaned back in 
the chair and closed his eyes 

But it was not of bacilli he dreamed, and 
the possibilities of a new cult no longer 
seemed the most interesting thing on earth. 

The shrill whistle rang out again; he. 
started, his keen grey eyes lit up with 
sudden animation, and he looked at the 
old man, intent on a slide. 

“*T am afraid I am like Nancy,” he said. 
I am growing tired. If you don’t mind 
L’ll have a cigarette outside.”’ 


‘Good night, Doctor 


prove 


The old doctor looked up with a good- 
humoured smile. 


“Oh, you young folks,” he said. 
old ones can beat you, after all.” 


“We 


A Love Story 
2 By 
Mollie Kennedy 





He laid down a sheet of paper on which 
he had been writing, his neat, minute calli- 
graphy as clear as 
page 

“T think [ll just finish the 9 
he said. To-morrow night I shall be 
tired, and we shall both be late 

The young man nodded, unlatched th 
French window and 


the type of a printed 


stepped out into tl 
night, but he was careful 
tain behind him so that no stream « 


to dre 


escaped across the sweep of gravel whic 
led to the orchard spaces 


He did not light a cigarette; indeed, h 
stood for a moment irresolut then, step- 
ping aside, he seemed to be swallowed wy 
in the shadows, but he waited there, his 
eyes straining to pierce the half light 


beyond, his ears alert to catch the slightest 
sound. 
It was a May night, and the young moor 


was veiled by fleeting masses of cloud, th 
wind was in the west and threatened ra 
but the scent of lilacs was in the air, tl 
warm perfume of brown gillyflowers w 


wafted to him as he waited, and he could 
see clusters of forget-me-nots blossomi 
his feet. It was a whim of Nancy’s to have 
forget-me-nots edging all the borders; 
it wa 


a fancy of the old doctor, her gt 
father, to have great clumps of golden- 
brown and red wallilowers filling up all 
nooks and corners in the garden. H 
membered at that moment that 
nest was in the bank beyond him; he had 
discovered it that morning, and _ he 


meant to tell Nancy he wondered if by 
chance she had found it out that d 

In the eastern sky, from which tl 
ding clouds had for a few moment 
Mars blazed, 
gleams of red; the west wind, with 
promise of 


vellow, tinged with 


rain, stirred the sweetbrier 





bushes, bringing out all their scent, 
baby their newn hold 
beautiful aroma; an 


tirred in the ivy. Then another 


leave in 
faint but 
tarling 




















sound reached his ears, the soft, swishing 
noise of a woman’s gown. 

He bit his lips, stood motionless, as 
tripping lightly past him, so close that he 
could have touched her had he chosen, 
Nancy Fleming ran lightly down the lawn, 
opened the little wicket gate leading to 
the orchard, and vanished among the trees. 

Away in the hollow owls hooted, there 
was a faint twittering in the ivy, and the 
young man’s pulses stirred. 

“ «Who is she meeting?” he muttered, 
listened, then cautiously moved forward. 
He looked up at her window from which 
no light shone, and 
just then the 
shone out from the 
scudding clouds, light- 
ing up the pink and 
whiteness of the 
trees, and 


moon 


blossoming 
a little breeze sent a 
shower of petals hasten- 
ing 

Dr. Graham did not 
open the wicket gate, 
but chose another path- 
way leading to the same 
place where he imagined 
this tryst, if such it was, 
would be. He was right 
in his surmise. Nancy 
Fleming stood at the 
bottom of the 
orchard, and she did 
not stand alone. The 
young 





apple 


doctor sighed, 
his brows drew together 
ina sharp frown, then 
he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It is no business of 
mine,” he told himself, 
byt at the same time 
he set his lips firmly. 
He was not near enough 
to hear a single word 
of the conversation, but 
that the two who stood 
there were lovers there 
seemed not the slightest 
doubt. After a minute 
or two he stole back 
a silently as he had 
come. “It is no busi- 
bess of mince,’ he said 


‘* She flashed him one 
glance of defiance ”’ 8. Vedaer 


LAD'S LOVE—AND AFTER 





again, and he stepped back within the 
shelter of the shrubs and waited. 

Owls hooted, answering one another from 
the distance, gradually coming nearer; the 
ivy leaves rustled, sleepy birds cheeped, 
and the air seemed full of love murmurs. 
Sap was rising, young fern fronds slowly 


unrolling, blossoms’ bursting; it was 
Maytide, a _ right proper month for 
lovers. 


Presently a light footstep sounded on the 
grass, and he turned expectantly. 

‘** Nancy,” he said in a quict voice as she 
reached him, and he saw her start violently. 
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“How dare you spy upon me?” she 
cried, her bosom heaving. 

“Nancy,” he said in a very quiet voice, 
its quiet surprising him, “‘ I want to ask 
you one thing. Do you care for that man 

or is it’’—he paused, and seemed to 
weigh his words—"“ is it just merry make- 
believe with you, after all?” 

“ Dr. Graham, I do not understand what 
you mean,” she said proudly. 

“Nancy,” he cried, ‘don’t be angry, 
but answer me this. You have let a man 
make love to you—you have let him kiss 
you—no, stop, you shall hear me—tell me 
this—do you care, or is it just Maytide and 
merry make-believe ? ; 

“ Child,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ for you are only 
a child, Nancy, there is such a thing as 
lad’s love, and there is lass’s love too. 
But, Nancy, there is something more—there 
is man’s love, and there is the love of a 
woman which is all wonderful and passing 
strange.”’ 

“Don’t talk poetry!’ she cried. “I 
hate it. 3esides,’’ and she laughed, “‘ poetry 
and bacilli don’t agree. You had better 
by far stick to the bacilli.’ 

With a scornful little laugh she turned 
and went into the house. 

Dr. Graham had been two years with the 
old doctor, and when he came Nancy was 
sixteen. She was eighteen now, as wilful 
a piece of budding womanhood as ever was 
created to torment mankind, but her very 
wilfulness was part of her charm. One 
could not be angry with Nancy Fleming, 
although she might provoke and tease, and 
from the first the young doctor had fallen 
under her spell. But he made one mistake. 
He treated her as a child, an almost grown-up 
child, it is true, but still a child, and Nancy 
resented it. She liked to think she was a 
woman, and since she had been her grand- 
father’s housekeeper she had taken on 
little airs and graces which amused the 
old man, and at the same time fascinated 
Graham. 

She was an orphan, and the old man was 
the only friend she had, but he was too 
much wrapped up in the medical treatise 
he was writing and in his patients to trouble 
much about his new charge beyond seeing 
that she had what she needed so far as 
He cer- 


tainly made no attempt to understand her, 


her bodily wants were concerned 


and Nancy went her own sweet way. The 





Y& 
o 


old man forgot she was growing up f 


ast, 
and still looked upon her as th 
sixteen. It was Dr 
assistant, who understood and _ refused 


child 


Graham, his ney 


show Nancy he recognised she was 


LTOWINE 
up. Nancy had liked him at first, had shar 
all her girlish pursuits with him, talk 
freely, and then had come a sudden chang 
She grew shy, chattered no long “a 


Dr. Graham guessed that lad’s love lay at 
the bottom of this. 

“ She will get past that sort of thi 
he said 

So the girl was left to her own resources 
all through the blustering March evenings 
the two men busy over test tubes, lips of 
culture, scraps of data and all the techni 
paraphernalia of the medical savant. Dr 
Graham was keenly interested he y 
young, but fresh from a _ big industrial 
centre where he had rubbed shoulders with 
some of the clever men of the age, and th 





old man, to whom research wo 
tain direction had always proved fas« 
was drawn into its web again, and the tw 
worked together evening after evenil 
through the tender April twilight, wl 
the sap was rising, birds mati and tl 
tender hubbub of love was in th 

Nancy grew restless, without understand 
ing why; she took to roaming out 
the twilight dusk, and watched t 
of sundown till Venus and Jupite 


the April skies, and by the time that D1 


Graham awoke to what w 


when the birches and larche ] 


begun their greening, and the anthem ol 
the willow wrens went rhyming t] he 
April mornings, Nancy had found a love! 
Dr. Graham was angry, yet hesitat 
Should he speak to the old man, t lh 
him the truth, or should he seek to pel 
suade Nancy herself that her spri 
dream must be regarded as a froli 

But he was too late, for the morning alte! 
the little episode in the apple orc! urd Nancy 
disappeared, leaving a vague note Of ex 
planation behind. 

* DEAR GRANDPA,” she wrot L love 


Robert, and he love me. We are gol 
to get married, and 1 will wri \ 1 
Paris. Your loving grandchild, NANCY 


“ Now, who the deuce is Robert 


old doctor iwsked in a puzzled 

















ove 
ung 
om 











The young man 
shook his head. 
He could not tell, 
for he had seen 
only the outlines 
of the man in the 
orchard. 

Dr. Graham 
blamed himself for 
what had  hap- 
pened ; test tubes 
and data had no 
interest for him, 
and the two men 
stared at each 
other that night. 
It was very lonely 
without Nancy ; 
they missed her 
presence in the 
room, and sud- 
denly the old man 
voiced his 
thought. 

‘I daresay it 
was lonely for her, 
Graham,’’ he said. 
“T never remem- 
bered she was 
growing up.”’ 

His voice broke. 

Poor little 
Nancy,” he mut- 
tered. “Who on 
earth can the 
scoundrel be ? ’’ 

They could find 
out but little. 
A young man, an 
artist, had been 
staying in the vil- 
lage some months. 
He had left the 
inn that morning, taking only his bag. It 
must be he. The doctor shook his head. 

“Poor little Nancy!” he sighed. “I 
begin to wish I’d gone to Paris after her 
myself. I’ve engaged Webb; he is good ; 
but if he finds her she won’t come back 
with him. . . .” 

He was right. Webb, the famous detec- 
uve, came back, but he came alone. For 
— he had been outwitted—and by a chit 
ol a girl too, ; 


The old doctor sighed and returned to 
the bacilli. 





‘** Suddenly he caught her hands. 
* Nancy,’ he cried ”’ 
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“Poor littke Nancy!” he murmured 
three months later, when he lay dying. 
““ Look after her, Graham, when she comes 
back. She will come back one day.’ 

That had always been his conviction, 
and Graham promised. The old man smiled 
up at him. 

““Ah! if she’d only take a fancy to 
you,” he murmured. ‘‘ Poor little Nancy !”’ 

Dr. Graham stayed on, for he had become 
a partner with the old man, and on his 


death he found things had been arranged 
on such a basis that the whole of the prac- 
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tice became his own. There was a curious 


proviso in the letter of instructions left 
behind. 
“Keep Nancy’s room just as it is,” ran 


the letter. ‘‘ When she comes back I want 
her to know that everything was left for 
her as before.” 

*“ When she comes back!” Dick Graham 
found himself repeating the words wistfully. 
But he saw to it that the room remained the 
same. 

A year slipped away, and when the apple 


trees in the orchard were radiant with 
blossom the hurt in his heart grew a hundred- 
fold. He knew then that he had loved 


Nancy. 


ear®rs 


Once, when a whistle reached his 
the lane at the bottom of the 
started, coloured, rose to his 
out. The scent of the wall- 
flowers met him, forget-me-nots which 
Nancy had planted gleamed in the dusk, 
and sweetbrier, wet with Maytide rain, 
drenched the perfume. The 


from 
orchard, he 
feet and went 


air with its 
whistling ploughboy passed on, the doctor 


heard the laughter of village girls and 
Shrugged his shoulders. 
*“Lad’s love,” he muttered, and won- 


dered why the phrase hurt. 

He was busy all the summer, but the 
ache at his heart remained; the harvest 
months came and fled, and the memory of 
the old doctor’s words swept back. 

“She will come back one day,” he said. 

October swept in, wild and blustering, 
sending the reds and the browns and the 
bronze of the beeches drifting through the 
air. In the wild gleamed 
red and purple, in the woods squirrels were 


hedges berries 


busy collecting their winter store, and 
rooks sawed the air with their restless 
clamour In the orchard the apples were 
gathered, and brown leaves fluttered to 


the ground, Michaelmas daisies shone pale, 
and chrysanthemums 
noticed each flower as it blos- 
somed, for it was Nancy who had planted 
them all, her hands had tied up each branch, 
and it was she who nailed back the creepers 
all flaunting in their autumn glory. 

Ll am a sentimental fool,” he told him- 
self, but he would have nothing disturbed, 
and the old housekeeper, who prided herself 
on her knowledge of men and their ways, 
smiled to herself. ; 


tle was 


vellow blossomed. 


Dr. Graham 


with Mi 
said. 


in love Nancy, if ever 


a man was,” she 
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Towards the end of the month the weather 


changed, blustering storms stripping the 
leaves from the trees, whilst heavy rains 
rendered the ground sodden and forlorn 
The doctor came in one evening tired, drip. 
ping wet, and the housekeeper met him ip 
the hall. 

““There’s a telegram for you, sir,” she 
Said. 

A change shot across his face, his eyes 
flashed as he tore it open. 

“Tell Banks 
once,”’ he cried. 

She laid a detaining hand on his 
face the picture of dismay. 

“* Oh, what is it, sir ?’”’ she 
"ee go out again. I’ve gota chicken roast 
and just ready for the table.” 

He shook his head. 

“Can’t stop, Mrs. Dean,” he 
can’t stop to eat. I must change these wet 
clothes and be off. Tell Banks to get t 
car out at once, bid him see that the spar 
are all right, and to put in an ext 
petrol. 

Midway up the stairs 
back at her in the hall 

“It’s Miss Nancy,” he cried in a qu 
choked voice. ‘* She is ill.” 

“Lord a mussy!’”’ muttered Mrs. D 
as she made her way to the kitchen. “ Het 
a pretty kettle o’ fish! Wonder what'll 
happen now ?” 


to get the car ready at 


arm, her 


a tin of 
We've a good way to go.”’ 


he turned to look 


Banks grumbled, as was hi 
there was night-work to do. 

“Wonder what the mischief she be up t 
now ?”’ he muttered. ‘ I allus said as she’ 


come back, little plague! I suppose her 
man have grow’d tired o’ her, an’ her 
wrote to the doctor.”’ 

‘She were nobbut but a child,” said th 
old housekeeper. ‘‘I reckon ‘twill be 
shock to her to know the old n 


** Don’t her know ? 
in surprise. 
‘* Not her,” she said, ‘‘ for the telegrar 


si quer d tl 


came here addressed to old master, 1 I 
little thought as it were from her till h 
telled me just now. No, her’ve sent tu! 
the old man, an’ her don’t know as h 

dead. I reckon there'll be a pretty to-do 


when her do know.”’ 

It was a dark night, and the 
drifting down in great sheets, hissing against 
the 
was to be scen of the 


screen, streaming down, h 


Tt 
road, and Banks gavé 










































he OWN the HOUSE 
3 . . 
in which 
P 7 YOU LIVE 
f * 
HE many advantages of owning the house 
b in which you live or desire to live never were 
€ greater than at the present time. The feeling of 
i security, the knowledge that all improvements 
- : . and additions benefit yourself and not the land- 
. | lord, the freedom of choice of style of decorations, 





and many other matters all demonstrate the desirability of ownership. When to these advantages 
at Me! are added those of Lite Assurance the plan becomes still more attractive, 


A specially advantageous plan has been devised by 
































the ‘‘ British Dominions" whereby you can secure 

ier i Jor yourself your house free of dedt, at theend of aterm 
my of years, or por family upon your earlier death. 
't hy Write to-day for particulars of the *‘ B,D. ”” plan of House Purchase, which provides for many 
-d substantial benefits. The terms are generous, the conditions cle arly stated, and no expense is 
= i involved in the preliminary consideration of proposals. 
Ne APPLICATIONS for ADVANCES of NOT LESS THAN £400 are INVITED. 
y Address: Life and Investments Department, 
- Branches and 'TISE The most 
= Agents aia 10ut Hi progressive Office 
he the YI for all classes of ' 
res United Kingdom INSURANCE Insurance j 
of 32, Moorgate pg London, E.C.2. 
Head Office: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
ok sennhcinodiain SACESS £16, 000, aoe. 
Cl, 
an 
e’s you 13 days without Food, 
tl] CAN 3 days without Water, 
LIVE Only 3 minutes without Air. 





Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
. Asthma, Catarrh and Whooping Cough 


1 

CU 

her Reduce the Air Ration Below Health Point. 

r’s The —— consequence is that the breathing is affected, the bronchial tubes or bronchi become 
inflamed, and cough, more or less serious, folk ws. If neglected the entire respiratory system 


is weakene " and that way consumption lies. Children suffer more frequently from such complaints 





he than do their elde rs, the death rate among the very young being truly appalling, and in too many 
the instances due entirely to thoughtless neglect. 
a The World’s Supreme Remedy 
e. is Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, so called because of the rapidity with which it overcomes chronic 

; coughs and cures ve seated and long-standing cases of any of the above-named troubles. 
cu Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, in Open Competition with the world, was awarded 

CRAND PRIX AND COLD MEDAL AT THE PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910, 

am for its purity, efficacy, and pharmaceutical excellence. Many thousands of testimonials from cured 
11 patients, scientific men, and doctors have been received. The following is an example :— 
) Charles Hyatt-Woolf, Esq. +» F.R.P.S., F.R.S.L., in his work, Truths About the Things We 

he Live On and Daily Use,” says: * 7 have experimented in the laboratory with Veno's P 
fur Lightning Cough Cure, and [| have likewise apflied tt in fPactice. . in all cases smcitations and 
— to which I applied tt the influence of this remedy was most marked." substituses, 
1e’s 
-do = ‘ \G HTN I NG English Prices, 13 & 3)- 

ee G Ask always for Veno's Lightning 

me Cough Cure, It is sold by Chemists, 


t Stores, and Medicine Dealers in all 
nst : 2 

parts of the world. If your Chemsst 
hat ts out of stock he will get st for you. 


and Sole Proprietors: The Veno Drug Co., Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Manchester, Eng. 
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The Surest Sabena! 
to the Complexion | 


Beyond a doubt the regular application of 
‘ Beetham’s La-rola is the surest method 
of preserving and improving the skin and 























“ _complexionand guarding them against the 
damaging effects of exposure to frost, cold | 
winds and sudden changes of temperature, 
(with Glycerine) 
is a skin emollient composed _ of 
special ingredients which 
the delicate skin tissues and effectively remove and prevent all 
roughness, redness, chaps, etc. A little of Beetham’s La-rol: 
PALE a 7 ian ia ae et Renee: Gee elie 
— rubbed into the face and hands night and morning keeps the skin 
COMPLEXIONS and complexion in perfect condition and imparts an exquisite sens 
may be greatly IM- of freshness and cleanliness. Keep a bottle in your bathroom, and 
PROVED by just a use it regularly night and morning, then you need never worry 
‘ touch of “La-rola Rose “ 


eee” eich elves o about your complexion. 


te check" No one et La-rola is quite economical at 1/3, 2 3, and 3]- per bottle, because it goes a 
tell it_is artificial, It long way. It is so good that all Chemists sell it 
gives THE BEAUTY 


SPOT! Boxes 1/- M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND 
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WRIGHT'S 


oal Tar Soap 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 



























a great sigh as he unscrewed the screen 
and adjusted it at another angle. 

“Us'll ha’ to manage so,” he muttered. 
“T can’t see a step o’ the way like this. 
T’other side o’ Freppard Heath, too, it'll 
be woss ’cause the road lies high.” 

Freppard Heath was a huge common, 
fringing both sides of the road that ran 
onward at the edge of the moor, and on 
the other side there lay the sea. It was 
a bad road at the best of times, and on 
a wild night like this it was a thousand 
times worse. But the road which lay to 
Shank’s Mill was even more difficult, and 
he set his lips firmly. 

“ Better let me take the wheel for a bit,” 
said the doctor after a time. ‘“ I know the 
road pretty well.”’ 

But more and more difficult grew the 
way, for Shank’s Mill lay in the hollow, 
and the waters were appreciably higher. 
The doctor realised that it was better to 
leave the car behind, and, stepping out, 
made his way on foot to Shank’s Mill 
Somewhere down in the hollow the mill 
stream lay, and he was doubtful over: the 
but he set his 
teeth hard, and struck out, wading through 
the rushing waters with difficulty. The 
white railing bordering the bridge had 
been : wept away, but luckily the planks of 
the bridge were left, 


whereabouts of the bridge, 


though the waters 
raced over these threatening to sweep away 
Through the darkness he 
caught the gleam of a light, and knew his 
journey had almost reached the end. Drip- 
ping and almost exhausted, he lumbered 
up against the door, knocking loudly. 

A window above opened, and a woman’s 


the supports. 


voice spoke 
Grandfather,”’ she called, ‘‘ is it you ? ”’ 
Dr. Graham felt his heart pounding away 
last, and looked up, clutching the wall for 
support. It was Nancy’s voice 
He called back in answer, but what he 
said he never knew. In a few minutes he 
was climbing a ladder leading to an upper 
storey, from which a light shone, and in 
another few minutes he was looking into 
Nancy’s eyes. But no longer the Nancy 
Instead of the girl, here 
Was a woman, a woman with sad eyes and 
pleading mouth. 
Grandfather ?’”’ she asked 
He died last vear,’”’ he responded briefly 
She gave a little cry, but that was all, 


he had known. 
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and leading the way into the adjoining 
room where her husband lay, she briefly 
explained his case. He was an artist, she 
had met him when cycling near Shank’s 
Mill, where he lodged last year, they had 
been living in Paris some time, then his 
health broke down, and he expressed a 
desire to be back again at the old mill. 
So they had written, engaged the same 
rooms, but before they reached the place 
his disease took on another turn for the 
worse, and by the time they got to the 
mill he seemed to be in a dying condition. 
It was then she wired to her grandfather, 
but thinking that if asked to aid the man 
with whom she ran away he might not 
come, she substituted her own name. 

She looked at Dr. Graham with tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

“Do you blame me ?”’ she asked. “ But 
you—why did you come—and on such a 
night ?” 

He did not speak, but something in his 
eyes must have told her the truth, for her 
face suddenly flamed. 

“He is very ill,” she said abruptly, and 
led the way to his bedside. 

The man who lay there was dangerously 
ill; the practised eye of the doctor recognised 
that at once ; he recognised, too, that if his 
life was to be spared something must be 
done and done quickly, and, turning to the 
girl, asked her quietly to unstrap his case 
which was fastened to his shoulders. As 
her hands fumbled with the strap and 
she felt the soaking cloth, she realised for 
the first time what a journey he must have 
had, and how dangerous it must have been. 
But she said nothing, only watched with 
beating heart as he unfastened the shining 
case and deftly selected what he wanted, 
Nor did she seek to dispute his will when 
he informed her almost curtly that she was 
better out of the room, since her presence, 
if his patient recovered consciousness, would 
prove disquieting. She obeyed, just as a 
child might have obeyed. 

Through the nigh the worked, whilst 
outside the storm still raged and the rain 
beat against the window-panes with re- 
doubled hour—two—three 
passed by, yet the doctor did not cease his 


vigour. One 


efforts, although the case was almost hope- 
less from the first. It was when a grey, 
windy dawn crept up, peering in at the cold 


rain-clouded window, that he stood upright, 
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his face wet with perspiration and his hands 
shaking. 

“No use,” he muttered hopelessly. ‘“ It 
is no use. I must call her in. It was 
hopeless from the first. I feared it.” 

He sighed. 

** Poor lad!’ he whispered, looking down 
at the white face. ‘‘He was only a 
lad.” 

But Dr. Graham was astonished at the 
calm of the woman who had been a wife 
for more than a year, who had changed 
from a laughing-eyed girl to a sad-eyed 
woman; not even death shook that calm. 
Back in the old home that had been hers he 
paced up and down and to and fro, till the 
old housekeeper grew worried. The plan 
he had thought of seemed feasible enough, 
but he hesitated. Yet when the funeral 
was over he approached Nancy again. 

“Come back to your old home,” he 
pleaded. ‘‘ Stay as long as ever you will, 
do just as you please—but come.” 

So it chanced that when November winds 
whistled around the surgery Nancy came 
home again, rather a frail, little figure in 
her black gown, and the doctor looked 
anxiously at her as she ran upstairs after 
greeting the housekeeper. Then the door 
opened suddenly, and Nancy reappeared, 
her eyes alight as of old. 

““My room is just the same,” she cried. 
“ Not a thing has been touched—everything 
is exactly as I left it.” 

“It was your grandfather’s wish,’ he 
explained. ‘“‘He always said you would 
come back—home.”’ 

He breathed the last word, and it is 
doubtful if Nancy heard, but the old house- 
keeper glanced at him quickly. 

** He loves her,” she told herself. ‘‘ He 
has always loved her, and he is a man. 
She has had lad’s love, but his—is different.” 

“There are forget-me-nots planted round 
the borders,”’ he said later on, when ques- 
tion after question had been asked and 





, 


answered. ‘‘And there are _ wallflowers 
under the shrubbery hedge. 1 cut down 
the sweetbrier bush—that is the only thing 


that is different.’ 


“Oh, why ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ That was so 


” 


sweet after the rain 


He did not tell her it was because the 
scent of the sweetbrier hurt him almost to 
tears as he remembered things that had 
been. 

“I will plant another bush in the spring,” 
she said. 

The old woman watched the doctor. 


” 


*““She has come home,”’ she muttered to 
herself ; “‘ home to her woman’s kingdom.” 

April buds were bursting, young fern 
fronds were slowly unrolling beneath the 
shrubs in the garden, the scent of growing 
things was in the air, when Dr. Graham 
spoke to the old woman who had known 
Nancy as a child. 

“‘ He has not been dead a year,”’ he said. 
“Tell me what you think. Things cannot 
go on as they are.” 

She faced him, and her keen old eyes 
were bright. 

“* Tell her the truth,” she said. “ She is 
no longer a mere lass. She knows a man’s 
love is what her heart craves. Besides” 
—she paused—"“ she must guess the truth. 
Banks has talked; he has told her how 
you thought it was she who needed you 
that night o’ the storm. A woman don't 
forget those kind of things,”’ she added in 
a soft voice. 

“Where is she ?’”’ he asked quictly, but 
his eyes shone. 

“In the garden,’”’ she answered. “ She 
be plantin’ the sweetbrier bush. It’s just 
come.” 

He found Nancy smiling, and she pointed 
to the bush, around which she had trodden 
the earth. 

“‘It wants more treading in to make the 
roots lie firm. You do it,’”’ she said, and 
watched him obey. ‘‘ That’s right,” she 
added. ‘“‘ We’ve planted that.” 

Suddenly he caught her hands. 

“* Nancy,” he cried, “ look at me—dear !” 

She looked, but it was not lad’s love she 
read in his eyes; what she saw there must 
have brought her content, and the old 
housekeeper, watching them, sighed as sh 
turned away. 


Lad’s love—and man’s love,’ 
and some of us gets neither. It is time 
I went back to my work, though. Littl 
Nancy will be happy now.” 


Sp Cm 
wy cane) 
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she mused, 
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Provide Plays? 


Should the Church 8 Rev. H.R. L. Sheppard. 





Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 


(Interviewed by AGNES M. MIALL) 


The whole question of the Church and daily life is an urgent one, and 
Mr. Sheppard’s plea for a more vital contact between Church and 
Man deserves sympathetic consideration 


ORE and more both clergy and lay- 
M men are coming to realise that the 

failure of the Churches, which the 
war made so evident, has a fundamental 
cause in their dissociation from the daily 
life of the people. ‘‘ For Sundays only ”’ 
might truthfully be the motto of many 
churches of all denominations, and the 
countless people who feel that religion 
should be a force that will work for their 
uplifting through all the petty cares and 
difficulties of weekday life, are not attracted 
to places of worship which appear to 
promise spiritual help but once a week. 


The Light of the Church 
in the ‘‘ Dark Ages" 


We have only to look back to the Middle 
Ages to see that if the Christian Church has 
advanced infinitely in many _ directions 
since then, as an everyday force for good 
it has lost ground very seriously as com- 
pared with those ‘‘dark ages.” 








In those 
rude times, when life was hard indeed com- 
pared with nowadays, the Church shone 
as a beacon in the darkness. In matters 
religious or secular, Mother Church was 
indeed a mother to her children ; from her 
sprang everything that was highest and 
most helpful in the common life of the day. 
Since few but the monks could read or 
write, Or possessed any books, the monas- 
teres were the seats of such learning as 
there was, and their inhabitants the only 
schoolmasters. The religious houses were 
the taverns through all the centuries when 
travelling was a slow and dangerous business, 
Wherever the Church had its community 
of recluses, there the wayfarer might hasten 
as Night drew on, sure of food, shelter and 
the hospitable welcome that never failed. 
Che nuns were the only nurses, and but 
lor their ministrations suffering and death 
would have been far greater than they were 
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in the terrible epidemics of those bygone 
centuries. 

As the Church provided material com- 
forts and mental food, so it was also the 
fountain head of the people’s pleasures. 
In those times it was the saints’ days and © 
religious festivals on which the people made 
merry—note our word “ holiday,’’ with 
its obvious derivation from “ holy day ’— 
and it was the all-powerful authority of 
the Church which preserved these dates as 
relaxation from labour, at a period when a 
fortnight’s annual holiday and trade unions 
were alike undreamed of. The very enjoy- 
ments of these festivals were provided by 
the clergy. All the populace knew of drama, 
from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
took the form of the miracle and morality 
plays which were acted, first actually in 
the churches, and later in the open air, 
at the great festivals of the ecclesiastical 
year, particularly at the feast of Corpus 
Christi. 

In fine, the whole daily life of the popula- 
tion, in health and sickness, at home or 
abroad, working or playing, was under the 
direct guidance of the Church, and it is 
noteworthy that she was never so powerful 
as during this period in our history. 


Have we not Lost Something ? 





In losing this element of the all-pervad- 
ingness of religion in workaday life, have 
we not let slip something of incalculable 
spiritual value? Is it not primarily ac- 
countable for the way in which the Christian 
Churches now fail to grip people’s hearts ? 
There are many, both within and without 
the religious pale, who feel that this is so. 

“The Churches must not be content to 
find their province in religion pure and 
simple, in services only. They must identify 
themselves with the very heart of the people, 
just as Christ did, through their work, their 
pleasures and all the many interests of 
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their lives,” says the Rev. H. R. L. Shep 


pard, and he recently made what some people 
consider the startling suggestion that th 
Churches should give a new angle to their 
teaching by enlisting the aid of the drama 
Mr. Sheppard is one of the ‘ live” 
clergymen of the younger reneration. 
Talking to him about this idea of his, I 
was struck by his evident familiarity with 
life as it is lived among the humblet people, 
his realisation of their difficulties and 
temptations, and his tolerant sympathy for 
them. He is fully convinced that the spirit 
of Christianity should permeate all existence, 
Sunday and weekday, and that no means 
should be despised which will help peopl 
to work towards the highest In interpret 
ing this ideal he realises that material 


well as spiritual factors play their part in 


real Christianity, and that you will never 
develop people's uls to the ttermost 
without also cari for their bod It 
was in his” church St Martin-in-the 
Fields, that the famous housing meeting 
took place which induced Queen Mary to 
Visit some of the notorious |} end area 
ind interest herself so pl ti VY in the 


reform of our homes 


Fiehting the Public-house 
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SHOULD THE 





CHURCH PROVIDE PLAYS ? 





that it conveys a lesson more vividly than 
I could do it from the pulpit. 

“ The better educated classes read reviews 
of plays in the papers, or get critiques from 
friends who have already visited them, and 
thereby they can form a fairly accurate 
iudgment of the play before going to see 
it, But it is not understood in 
what a blindfold way the people 
They do not read 





enough 
poorer 
take their pleasures. 
theatre notices, and it is often the place of 
musement that is most brilliantly illum 
ted which attracts them in. Only when 
| have sat through a performance are 
they in a position to realise that it was not 








yorth seeing. Here the clergy might well 


step in, recommending plays that have a 


Ipful trend, and warning people against 
those which are poor or worse. 

‘I do not agree with the cynics who 
ert that the public like bad plays. You 
ve only to visit the ‘Old Vu and see 
s; and 
that, 
they will 


its crowded Shakespeare performance 
ts thronged opera nights to realise 
if people are given the best, 


keenly appreciate it. Often and often men 





1d women come to me protesting against 
some play they have seen. I always ask 


them if they have protested to the manager 


the theatre, for if sufficient complaints 
ere sent in the managers would soon 
lise that such plays are not what their 
es reall want 
Often the pu have not the moral 
rage to object themselves, but the man 
10 will do it for them finds he has plenty 
support.” 


Wanted: A Religion that 
Deals with Life 

















Mr. Sheppard by no means igvests 
t the Churches should identify them- 
lves enly with the the H{e believes 
ey should ent e full life of 
ple | t yme way, 
W l lo t} pictures, the 
t nd ¢ thing « that tends 
ur t betterment of daily ideal 
He would ee Ww 1 returned soldier, 
, Writh 1 = paper the other 
1 W Le t of tl Churches, 

le this state t 
“What the men back from the war want 


$a foundation of ro 


wit} 


} } } ) 
K, a religion that deals 


pointing them simply to the Christ-life 
and saying, ‘ Here’s the example, follow 
it!’ The fault of the Church has been its 
failure to adapt itself to the changing needs 
of the world, but now it has an opportunity 
that can never again. All of us 
possess two gifts that are of Divine origin— 
the sense of the beautiful and the capacity 
for love. We know and feel that God is a 
God of love and also of beauty.” 

No thinking person can have failed to 
notice that this movement to identify re- 
ligion more closely with ordinary daily life, 
with the search after all that is lovely and the 
craving for social service, is gaining ground 
in many directions, 


come 


Weekday Religion 





During the war years the Y.M.C.A. was 
a notable proof of the fact that he 
most for men’s souls who can 


does 
also care for 
their bodies and minds; just as Christ fed 
those who 


assembled on the mountain-side 


to hear Him preach, so to-day we are learn- 
ing, what the Quakers have practised for 
centuries, that religion and daily life should 
be inseparably mixed. The cry of so 
Churches, You want us on 
Sundays, but what do you care about us 


the rest of the week ? ”’ 


many to the 


is beginning to be 
ig others by 
which is 


answered in many ways; amoi 
a body of Free Church 
making a definite attempt to 


women 
grapple with 
the difficulties of girl workers in London 

We are getting away from the old idea 
of the sacredness of the religious building 
and realising more fully the 
We were not shocked 
time when 


veredness of 
the human temple. 
when, during the war, at a 
London was overcrowded with troops, men 
on leave who could not find beds 


to sleep in St. Martin 


were invited 
n-the-lields ; 


i many 
places of worship in the United States 


ottered 


the same facilities, and the church was 


17 


literally as well as symbolically, the shelter 


of many a a winter 
night. 


Will not that be the power of the recon- 


oldier during many 


structed Christian Church we hope will come 
—that it will be there seven days a week, 
equally ready to laugh, to labour or to pray, 
permeating every hour and moment of the 
people’s daily life, pointing the way, through 
work and pleasure as well as through wor- 


th life and all its prceblems and perplexities, ship, to the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
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A Boy from the ** House on the Hill” 
(Reedham) 


**Never say ‘It is nobody's business but my own 
what I do with my life.” It is not true. Your life 
is put into your hands as a trust for many others 
besides yourself. If you use it well, it will make 
others happy; if you abuse it, you will harm many 
others besides yourself.""—]. M. PuLttMAN 


£20,000 Needed for 
Reedham Orphanage 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Magazines art 

not like new umbrella covers—they 

cannot be produced “ while you wait 
They are prepared some months ahead 
Consequently | am writing these lines before 
I know the response to my appeal for Reed 
ham in the November and December 
QuIvER. Iam hoping it will be a good one 
for the sum required is a large one. But 
please do not be daunted by it The 
humble shilling will be as welcome as the 
Treasury Note or cheque ind | am hoping 








that every helper will send a contribution 
and in that way enable the Army of Helpers 
to be responsible for a substantial sum for 








The Quiver” 
Army of Helpers 


Conducted by 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


the upkeep and improvement of the Orphan 
age. Here is the financial position ; 


Annual cost of upkeep . £15,000 
Assured income . . {2,400 


In addition to this sum of over {10 





which must be found ann 

structural alterations, costing £10,000, 
needful. It was impossible to ITV 
the usual repairs during the war, and t 


alone cost £1,500 


A Bird’s-eye View of Reedham 





Now I want to show you a bird's-eye view 


of the work done at Reedhat 


n ive g 
you some idea of the outward characte 
the House on the Hill,’’ reached throug 
leafy avenues Now picture » yours 
the three hundred boys and git t worl 
at play I think you must begin with the 

Nursery,’’ a cottage in which the babi 
the establishment live Phe 
them they were all out in the garden g 


under the trees, and one mite of fo 
running up to me and put Lj mp cont 
hand in mine Here, I thought to 

is as happy a little nursery party as any 
is to be found in the tately homes 
England."” No shadow of orpl 
brooded over that pleasant scen 


Krom the babies please wander with m 


into the class-rooms I think nothing strikes 
one more forcibly nowaday than the w 
in which learning is made interesting 
children Drv-as-dust methods are vat 
ing fast. Yawning over dreary tasks 
reluctantly coming to school are rapid 
becoming extinct states of mind At Ree 
ham I detected this “ alive form of instr 
tion both on the boys’ and girl ides, t 


gether with a sound and sensible founda 

| saw some excellent examples of drawing 

and painting both from the hands of the 
infants ’’ and the older boy and girl 
The practical side is also develop 
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Reedham, and it is to be still more developed 
with the aid of the gifts which a generous 
jublic (in which I hope to include the Army 
Nowa- 


rf 
} 


of Helpers) will enclow Reedham 
davs it is recognised that housewifely arts 
are of vital importance to every girl, and that 
thev must be up 
but must form part of her school life. 


not ‘ picked casually 
You will have seen in one of our illustra- 
wish 
find 
competent help, every reader who is anxious 
of and 
among middle 


tions a cookery class at Reedham. I 


every harassed housewife who cannot 


cooking 
the 
contribu- 


to sec a better standard 


housewifery 
classes in England 


generally 
would send a 
tion towards extending the cookery accom 
modation for the girls at Reedham 
a laundry for the girls, 


Chere 
is also the hope ol 
provided funds are forthcoming. 

- At the moment Reedham girls mend their 


own garments, darn their stockings and 
make their clothes, and a large proportion 
become dressmakers and milliners rhe 


largest number enter the teaching profession, 
but there are quite a number who become 


nurses, mothers’ helps and domestic  ser- 


vants. I think that the changing conditions 
f life in England demand that more girls 
should be equipped for domestic work, and 


that it should be regarded as the most useful 


ind important vocation that a woman can 
take up. The old-time servant’? 1s 
rapidly vanishing. Domestic economy has 


ecome a science and the untrained worker 


will in course of time be seen no more. 


The galling restrictions that made domestic 
service 


unattractive are being removed and 


labour-saving devices are easing the work. 


Both at home and in the Colonies the trained 
lomestic worker can command respect and 
i good salary. Moreover, on her depends to 
i large extent the welfare of the race, whether 
in het that of 


own home or in 


strangers. 


Reedham at Play 


It struck 





as I wandered 
round Reedham with Mr. Clarke and Miss 
Uements that the * 
am is splendidly 


me forcibly 


side of Reed- 
The 
topes were like a compendium of games-— 
small children 


open-air ”’ 
developed. green 
childish 
girls at tennis, 
And Miss Clements 


playing their own 
sames or skipping, older 


bigger boys at cricket 


showed me with pride the girls’ garden, 
‘hich is run on the ‘‘ Co operative System,” 
nd can show a balance to the good. 1 
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marvelled at the skill that could extract such 
good results from such stony ground.” It 
reminded me of my former home in Stafford- 
shire, where the soil resembled a pebble 
beach. It was over 600 ft. above sea level, 
and when I complained bitterly of the stony 
ground to our gardener, he shouted back 
through the gale that was always blowing: 

““ Never mind, m’m, the stones keeps the 
ground from blowing away.” 

That reflection may probably provide 
comfort for the Reedham cultivators of the 
soil. As a matter of fact, all the potatoes 
and other vegetables needed for the Orphan- 
age are raised on the premises. 


The Reedham Drill 


the is the Reedham 
Many of my readers may have seen 
the cinema. I had the privilege of 
the display the annual 
summer festival last year, and I am only 
sorry that it is one of those things to which 
The drill 





Famous world 
Drill. 


it on 


over 
seeing 


given at 


a pen cannot do justice. was in- 





Reedham Boys putting in Potatoes 
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vented by the sergeant, who has carried out 
his duties for nearly 30 years. Its intrica- 
cies and symmetrical designs are simply 
astounding, and give that intense satisfac- 
tion to the onlooker which perfect rhyth- 
mical evolutions alone can inspire. In 
addition to this I saw some charming 
”—invented by Mr. McLellan, of 
Australia, and performed to music by the 
girls. The latter also gave some remarkable 
demonstrations of skipping, and the “ tiny 
tots” were delightful in Old English dances 
and minuets. There is music at Reedham 
at the end of each morning’s work, and the 
children grow up with the melodies of the 
great masters of music. 

All that can help to make them happy 
and wise and healthy is provided at Reed- 
ham. Swimming, rambles over hill and 
dale, singing, handicrafts, debating societies ; 
the inner life of Reedham is a rich and full 
one. Butit can be made richer and fuller if 
there is more money forthcoming to develop 
it, and less anxiety on the minds of the 
authorities as to the financial position. It 
is very wearing to those who run a big in- 
stitution to have to make perpetually ‘“‘a 
penny do the work of tuppence.” 

I want my QUIVER readers to send the 
extra and much needed penny. 


‘ rondos 


Citizens in the Making 





These words, culled from a letter from the 
Headmaster, will give a glimpse into the 
work achieved by Reedham more graphic- 
ally than anything I can convey : 





‘You spoke to me some time ago, asking if I 
could give you any record of interesting cases. 
That is not so easy as it seems. These boys and 
girls are just citizens in the making; primarily, we 
look upon Reedham as a workshop designed to 
that purpose. The majority just end at that 
good wholesome-minded citizens with a sense of civic 
responsibility. Some fail. That is natural. The 


world evolution has its inevitable percentage of 


debris. . Some get on in the world. One has a 
judgeship in India. Others are in the City as mana 
gers and directors of big undertakings. One i 
well-known manuitacturer of sports’ apparatus—sent 
us a hundred guineas on his soth birthday, and 
another hundred on the th anniversary of his ad- 


mission to Reedham. One is a member of the Reed- 
ham Board of Management.” 


Six Foot of Machine-Gun Lieutenant 





And here is an illuminating sidelight on 


Reedham’s work. A wealthy Frenchman 


came to Reedham with the desire to adopt 
a boy. He was led there by the film of 
Reedham Drill which he had seen on the 
cinema in Paris in 1912. 
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“The youth of Paris of to-day,” id to Mr 
Clarke, “‘ leaves me without hope; but what I say 
on the f and the admiration I have for Eng 

iade el that here there pline lac 
with us.” ; 


He did not take a boy from Reedha, 
because he wanted a_ boy with fully 
developed character, and no man could 
guarantee that of any boy of 15—the age at 
which the boys leave the Orphanage. But 
said Mr. Clarke: 

‘As I remember my most recent glimpse of t 
boy we had in our mind, after two 
French front, a robust six foot of n } 
lieutenant, I do not think he would have | 
appointed in the lad.” 





It is impossible in the limits of magazine 
articles to do justice to the work of a place 


like Reedham. It is so far-reaching. Hun. 


dreds of boys and girls, handicapped by t 
loss of a parent, are yearly equipped san 
and soundly for the battle of life. Many 
the Reedham boys fought and fell in the 
war. The doors of Reedham are open to 
all denominations—it breathes throughout 


spirit of I 


good-fellowship and wholesome- 
I hope that from Tyr QUIVER readers 
a quantity of contributions, large and smal 
may be forthcoming to enable the spl 
work to be carried on without financial worry 
at the “ House on the Hill ”’ at Purley. 


ness. 






A Pleasant Incident 





+h rn 
he sm 


I am always so glad to hear of 
links in the chain of the Army of Helpers 


that strengthen it into a solid little orgam 
tion for well-doing. I have been interested 
for some time in the case of Miss Shirley 
who has undergone great suffering m 


patiently. Recently a QUIVER Ir ider 
Scotland asked me to put her in touch 


someone to whom she could write an 
whom she could take an interest I did so 
and the result has been great comfort and 
interest to Miss Shirley, in addition to a visit 
from a friend of her corresponden r 
friend went to see Miss Shirley in hospit 
and brought her chocolates and a guilt 
money, and, above all, gave her a most 
cheering hour. She appreciated heartily 
this kindness, and I had a very happy letter 
from her. 


‘** The Quiver "” Bed 
in the Sailors’ Hostel 








I am sure all my helpers were glad to heat 
that the Silver Thimble Fund was reopenes, 
and that we are to have a QUIVER bed w 
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the Sailors’ Hostel for the Port of London. 
Miss Hope-Clarke tells me that £10,000 is 
required towards the endowment of this 
Hostel, and it can all be raised in a short 
time if everyane will send some oddment in 
gold or silver, an old thimble, a bracelet, a 


brooch, a chain, any unwanted trinkets, 
artificial teeth, coins, or any object of value 
which a helper is willing to sacri- 
fice in this good cause. 

The need of this Hostel is press 
ing. Over 8,000 seamen arrive 
every week in the Port of Lon 
don. There are 60 licensed houses 
which contain only 1,279 beds 
Many are licensed for only one 
or two lodgers and are mere make 
shifts. There are hundreds of so 
called common lodging houses and 
still more houses which the L.C.C. 
will not license 

The Port covers 30 miles of river, 
and has eight large docks. 

Crimps and land-sharks _ infest 
these quarters and rob the men. 


“A sailor drew {78 at the Board of 
Trade Office at 11 o'clock. At 5 o'clock 
ill he had were his trousers and a pair 
of old shoes.” 

“The road from the Board of Trade, 
where the men are paid off, to vile dens 
is but a short one, and large sums 


change hands within a few hours in this area.” 


The Hostel will give our Sailors 
a“ Real Home ” 








It is to save our sailors from robbery and 
degrading influences that this Hostel will 
be built. It will give them a real home in 
the Port of London. The building will be 
erected as near as possible to the Board of 
Trade Offices where the men are paid. off, 

There will be a large number of beds, as 
well as a smoke room, billiard rooms, rest 
foom, restaurant, lecture hall, ete., and 
everything that is possible for the well-being 
and comfort of the men and boys will be 
provided. 

There will be five sections: I-nglish, 
scotch, Welsh, Irish and Overseas, in order 
that our men may feel they have 
irom home ” 
trom 


‘a home 
wherever they may have come 


The sum of £50 will endow a cot; £250 
will build a small room. I am hoping that 
the gold and silver gifts from my readers will 
endow a cot in a very little while, and that 


we may even aspire to endow a small 
room. 


A Memorial to the Men of 








2Q9 


the Merchant Service 





The Germans murdered at sea 15,000 non- 
combatant British seamen, and yet not one 


i 


One of the Evolutions of the *‘ Reedham Drill”’ 


torpedoed seaman has been known to refuse 
to sign on again. If the full significance of 
this heroism and of this sacrifice of life is 
fully borne in upon us, there is not one who 
would not gladly part with some cherished 
possession to set up this memorial to the 
gallant dead—a home for the seamen who 
carry on their traditions and help to pre- 
serve the greatness of the Empire. 

I hope to receive a steady stream of gifts 
from my Army of Helpers who have already 
given so generously to the Silver Thimble 
Fund, <All gifts are carefully sorted by 
experts, who select all saleable articles and 
value them for sale. The broken and useless 
oddments are melted down. About £30,000 
in bullion has been sent to the Bank of 
England. The Fund therefore does a doubly 
patriotic duty. 


Wool Still Needed 





Miss Thompson wrote to me: 


“Very many thanks to THe Quiver readers for 
the lovely parcel of wool you so kindly sent. We 
will be able to make many warm things on behalf 
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Of the poor old people, and I may say they are very 
Srateful.” 

Miss Canham, who works on behalf of the 
Incurables, wil! be She 
writes : 


glad of wool. 


“T am settled down for the winter now and am 
working for our sale for the Incurables in June. 
I hold a stall for those who are too ill to do anything 
towards it, and would otherwise only get ros, towards 
buying clothes or any little comfort they require. 
My friend Mrs. Casher and I have held the stall for 
years, and hope to continue to doso. I am sure you 
will remember your kind promise to send me any- 
thing either in wool or pieces. ly stall is principally 
woollen things and children’s clothes, but I have 
fancy things on it as well.” 


All colours, all lengths and all thicknesses 
of wool are equally welcome. 


Pieces. Ribbons, Laces and 
Embroidery Silks Wanted 


There is a continuous demand for pieces, 
ribbons and laces. 

Miss Violet Methley wrote on September 
4th: 


“Thanks so much for the parcel of pieces just 
received, There were some socks with them which 
will be most useful for a sailor who has just been 
ordered to Murmansk and needed warm things. The 
hospital at Southmead is still open and will be, I 
think, for at least another six months.” 








Mr. George Dalton is particularly anxious 
for baby ribbon and embroidery silks in all 
colours. Iam glad to say that a great deal 
of interest has been aroused in this case, but 
am most anxious that it should not flag. 
lor the benefit cf new readers I may point 
out that Mr. Dalton 


tuberculosis, and is in a Home at Torquay. 


suffers severely from 
He has an income of only a few pounds a 
year, and he ekes this out by the sale of 
needlebooks (Is. 3d. post which he 
rhey are very well made, and 
he can also supply stamp cases and Dorothy 


bags 


free) 
makes himself 


I can put any readers in touch with 


him 
ie 
‘Will you kindly forward George Dalton enclosed 
5s.? This will help to buy him a little tobacco and 
tamps. I happen to know him from quite a young- 
ter; his is a very sad case 1 feel extremely sorry 
r tile a 


wrote : 


A very kind letter and gift came 
Norfolk, U.S.A., and Mr. Dalton 
to express his thanks to all 
sponded to my appeal. He is most anxious 
He adds : 


*T am much about the same, but one thing I must 
iy, that my life has been made brighter and easier 
through the kindly influence of the Army of Helper 
and I can never thank them sutticiently for all their 
kindness and sympathy.” 


from 
asks me 


who have re- 


for further orders. 


1 do hope my readers will do all they can 
to bring a little pleasure into a li 1 
ing bravely borne. 


fe of suffer. 


Visitors for Alfred Martin 


I wonder if anyone 





living at Haywards 


Heath or in the neighbourhood would 20 
and have a chat occasionally with Alfred 
Martin? Poor boy—he meets his fate 


pluckily, and he is very comfortable and 
happy at the Home, but it is a terrible fate 
at 18 to have to face a crippk 
Many old readers know Alfred’s story, but 
for the benefit of new ones let me explair 
that Alfred was in the merchant servicé 

a cold-storage boat. During a storm |} 

spine was fractured and he has been lying ¢ 
his back ever since, paralysed from his waist 
downwards. 


existence 


He is a boy of rare pluck 


spirit, and he would have done well in th 
world had he not met with this accident 
I should be glad of any diversion that readers 
could put in his way. I will give his addres 
to any would-be helpers in this matter 


Sir Arthur Pearson’s Book 

I was delighted to receive trom Sir Arthu 
Pearson a copy of his book Victory over 
Blindness.’ 





It is a wonderfully well-written 


and interesting record of the work carried 


on at St. Dunstan’s, and it is especially 
interesting in revealing the brave attit 
towards his own blindness which has m 
Sir Arthur an inspiration to all other blind 


It should be read by everyon 


pet yple 


Many Welcome Gifts and Letters 





Welcome gifts, letters, etc., were received 
from : 


Miss Clara Harrison, Mrs. R thal, M .. Irving 
Miss M. Johnstone, Mi Hend M Brau 
Mrs. Allenby, Miss Helen L. Cay M M 
Heske ll, Miss Ada |} Macklin, M (; Widget 
Mrs. Gamble, Miss E. F. Corelli, 3 M. L. S 
(Lytham), M. M., Mrs. Liddiard, M. A, Tammi 
Miss Ainy L, Hall, Mrs. Old, M Fr. R.W ,M 
Ursula Cust, M. J., Mrs. W. J. Adar M s | 
Jackson, Miss A. S. Howard, M | Harpha 
Miss Ethel D. Edwards, ]. H., Mrs. M. L. Scott st 
Boswells), Miss Young, Miss J. E. W Miss | 
Davies, A Reader of Tne Ouiver (Brot 

Many names are held over 

Will corre ponds nt kindly on thei 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. ot 


Miss, or any Other title, in order to assist us 


acknowledgment 


in sending ¢ 


n accurate 
You incerely, 

BreLLaA Sipney Woot! 

(Mrs, R. H 


Lock 
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*) Secretary: The Rev. 


| 


Colonial « Gontinental 


The Society urgently requires £68,000 
to meet most pressing needs. 


Church Society 


Humbly, earnestly, and faithfully, 
the Society is discharging the plain 
duty of alleviating the spiritual des. 
titution and promoting the spiritual 
welfare of our countrymen scattered 
over the great portion of the earth's 
surface in the Colonies, or settled 
on the Continent of Europe, by 
propagating the power of the 
Gospel of Christ, and seeking by 
wielding this two-edged sword 

the spirit to bring souls to His 
obedience: and thus to hasten 
the day when the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. 





respond now ? 
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J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St.. 


Will you 


London, E.C.4, 
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Beautiful Stainless 


BREAD KNIFE 
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Here i is a Sensible Gift—so ymething 
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Consideration 
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Bread Knife. Price 10/- rs 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellins F 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 


od rears delicate children 


maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother’s milk. 
Kktecommended by doctors and nurses 

for over fifty years. 
Send for Free Sample and aluab 

on ‘‘ How to Feed the B. aby ne — 
MELLIN'S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, 
ONDON, S.E.15. 


booklet 








INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
GARAGES, SHOOTING LODCES, eto, 


ILDINGS FE ABSC ale le had ocaswgbec ob ae ) BEST, 
is and Prices bree Buy from the largest 1 ifa rer 


F. D. COWIESON & Co., 
13 Charies — St. Rollox, ee 


ll, Govt., 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Drink Delicious 


MAZAWAT TEE 
sex TEA & 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 











The daily spread for the children’s bread, 


comes to you in dainty hygie nic jars—which are made 
entirely by machinery, untouched by hand from start to 
finish, and never used twice. The delicious freshness 
and fla our df Laltova is retained by the package—the 
jar is filled and sealed without handling—and y<« nu are 
certain of its absolute purity. Order to-day ‘ The 
dainty hygienic jar full of nutriment 


1/ you cannot obtain send your Grocer's name and 1/4 in 
stamps and we will send you a large 14 jar post free. 


—— & BINGHAM, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
8 


Pp 











G. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 9d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOA 








Robinson o({leavers 
Great January 


SALE 


Of Table Darf&isk, 
Bed Linen, Towel 

Shirts and Collars 
and Handkerchiefs 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., BELFAST 
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Special Art Competition—Children’s Story—Debate—Results 
of the October Competitions 


S my readers may remember, this is 
A the month in which I promised to 
announce the first of our special art 
competitions. You have all read the story 
of ‘“‘ Peter Pan,’”’ of course, and some of you 
have seen the play, no doubt. Either way, 
I want you to bring the incidents of the 
story from the play or the book specially 
to mind this month (if you feel a little 
hazy you may like to re-read the book), 
as I have decided to make this the sub- 
ject of your Art Competition. Choose an 
incident which you feel you can illustrate 
best, and carry it out in colour or in black- 
and-white. 

The closing date for receiving entries is 
April 23 next, so that you will have ample 
time for doing some of your very best work. 
Overseas readers are, of course, also invited 
to enter for this competition. The prize for 
the seniors (over 18) is to be Two Guineas, 
and for the juniors (18 and under) One 
Guinea. Except for the date of entry the 
tules given below must be observed by every 
competitor, . ; 


The January Competitions 

For the January Literary Competition I 
should like you to write me a children’s story 
of about a thousand words, for which you 
may choose your own subject. Needless to 
Say the story must be original, Vhe closing 
date for receiving entries will be January 
23. The prize for seniors will be Ten Shil- 
lings, and for the juniors a book. 


A Debate 


I thought we’d have a little discussion as 
a competition again this month; here is 
the subject: ‘‘Is Fashion changing for the 
Better or Worse?” I refer to feminine 
fashion, of course, and I want the subject 
to be treated quite broadly. I shall reserve 
four Five-Shilling prizes to be awarded 
between juniors and seniors. Closing date 
of entry, January 23. 


Rules for Competitors 





1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition, 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelope 
are insulticient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
January 23, 1920. They should be addressed 
“Competition Editor,” Tue Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Results of the October Competitions 





Literary 


“ Could I become a Cabinet Minister, 
the Office I would Choose ” 


It seems that to the majority of the 
readers the task of adorning the cloak of 
Ministerial office, even within the limits of 
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mere imagination, was somewhat Oover- 
powering. Had they, however, treated the 
question from the point of view of the 
Minister himself rather than their own 
private person, I am inclined to think they 
would have arrived at more ready and 
natural conclusions. 

In the senior division I am awarding the 
prize to Miss MARGARET Ross, whose direct, 
well-thought-out reply reads as follows : 























































The thought of a humble person like oneself being 
elected—even in imagination—to the Cabinet, with 
choice of one’s partic ular office, is rather overwhelm- 
ing for the ordinary mind. The honour dazzles, but 
the weighty responsibility attached to each office 
demands a careful choice: were one, however, 
elected to any such position, that fact itself usually 
implies the endowment of qualities equal to the 
duties involved. 

To the person well versed in the intricacies of 
each office they have all, possibly, their attraction 
and charm, but, had I my choice, such posts as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or, say, Secretary for 
Ireland, would be given a wide berth! “ Keeping 
the Purse” is a thankless job and a difficult one: 
touch a man’s pocket and you touch a vital spot, 
while trying to appease Ireland is like dancing over 
a bog in the dark, trying to catch a will-o’-the-wisp ! 
And such offices as President of various Boards, or 
Chief Lord of this or that Department, I would 
leave to those whose tastes and talents make them 
worthy of the high (and to me, dry) calling. 

No, my aspiring choice would lead me to adorn (?) 
the ambitious post of Foreign Secretary ! 

Shall we ever forget how at the beginning of the 
Great War we hung upon the words and arguments 
of our Foreign Minister, and the deep impression he 
made upon the country! His name will ever stand 
for ‘‘ Honour @ber alles/"" No wonder we humble 
units would like to have the opportunity of creating 
a reputation like his !—granted always the ability 
to emerge victorious from such acid tests of fate. 

But one of the chief attractions of being Foreign 
Secretary would be the experience of and intimate 
acquaintance one would have acquired some time 
or other with foreign countries, foreign minds and 
policies, and the infinite variety provided by the 
same. This post is no mere well-paid sinecure 
where a man is apt to rust mentally and bodily 
rather it calls for brilliant talents, skill and tact. 
Ever on the alert, the Foreign Minister has to be 
en rapport with every changing phase of foreign 
lands and policies, anticipating their intentions and 
plans before they reach fruition, see that fair play 
is dealt all round, and, above all, aim at keeping the 
peace in all quarters as far as is compatible with 
honour and justice—truly a man’s job! 

And the personal influence he wields! Foreign 
governments are like schoolboys whose actions and 
behaviour are carefully regulated according to their 
type of schoolmaster who, in respect of his moral 
strength and purpose, o1 lac k of the same, reaps his 
pound of flesh in due proportion. Great is the re- 
sponsibility then of the Foreign Minister! The fate 
of nations is often held within his hands, and it i 
up to him to see that his ambassadors are scarcely 
less worthy than himself. There must be no weak 
link in the chain: that might spell fatality. Not 
only must his emissaries know the aims of all othe 
governments, they 1 must probe and anticipate the 
very secrets of the foreign mind. 

Surely then, to be the presiding genius of all this 
delicate and intricate diplomacy is no mean am- 
bition for a humble citizen, to whom appeal more the 
striving after great stakes and the chance of rising 
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to a supreme occasion, as did our honoured Foreis: 

Minister in 1914, than the more mundane though 

necessary work of legislation and taxation! 
MARGARET Ross. 








I was particularly pleased with the efforts 
made in the junior division, the prize for 
which goes to MurteL C. SMirn, aged 18, 
for the following :— 


If I had the opportunity of becoming a member 


of the Cabinet, I should have nm n in choosing 
the post of Health Minister Because of 
the very real and urgent need for the help a man in 
such a position can dispense. 

One has only to dwell for one sort wful moment 
on the unnecessary suffering th: * is ! 
with us, to realise that it would be 
work, and a labour of love, to A ote best 
years to bettering the conditions and he ‘Ith of the 
country. 

Among the many duties of Health Minister 
would call for much thought, time and perseverai 
would be: the improvement of the many wret 
overcrowded “‘homes”’ of numberless city children who 





lw ays 





are to become future citizens, and possibly mothers 
and fathers; attention to the ver is need f{ 
larger and more numerous hospitals; increased Baby 


Welfare centres—to embrace every town and village; 
and the housing problem. 

The working of these schemes w 
much interesting work; and the a 
even one or two of them, would give t 
myself, infinite pleasure. 

If 1 were Health Minister I sh 
suitable country houses with groun is t 
to the State for open-air homes; and 





out and endow them. I should worl 

to bring about not a high birth-rate, but a select 
one. Quantity without aie is not what Englat 
wants. The virility of a family should count 


more than mere numbers. To furt er t 
should arrange for the State to se say, 
each child when it had eee the c1 il 

its life—say, on the sixth birthday. This shou 





stop mothers with small children being obliged t 
go out to work in order to keep ther ~ 
Milk is a subject I should attend to without del 
The best thing would be to open small dairy -farr 
outside large cities—the milk to be given entire 
free or at a reduced rate, as individual cases 


manded. 
The ultra-important p1 


which would interest ne immense Until a 
enough decent houses to go round, how is the birt 
rate of the nation to improve, or the n tot 
healthy and well grown ? 

The life in connection wit the re) t Health 
Minister would be an arduous one, but the thoug 
of the suffering one was helping to bear w ild chee 
many a weary hour, and insti ne with tresh Vig 
for renewed activities 

I should like the post because of the scope it 





for helping others, and the visible return, poss! 
for one’s labour. 

“The wise and active conquer difficulties, 

By daring to attempt. %, eae 

Nicholas Rowe, ‘* Ambitious Stepmother. 


“From labour health, from healt t te ntmer t 
springs.” Dr. James Beattie ‘* Minstrel. 
Muriev C, SMITH. 


As much as one reader will taboo a certain 
Ministership, another will allow his = 
to be the special object of her chou. 


think E_stm CLARE stands alone in having 
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= DELICIOUS BEYOND 








Hurry! Here’s the Mackintosh’s !! 


One for me; and one for Billy; one for Betty ; and one for me; now, have we all got some? 
Are these your kiddies—those happy youngsters who know just when the Mackintosh's Family 
Tin is coming each week (and, for five days perhaps, look forward to the next) ? 
Take home a Family Tin every week; no other Sweetmeat is so popular amongst youngsters of 
all ages—nor so full of food. 

Sold by confectioners ¢ vw ein 4-l Family Tins av ose by wet 
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sat up with me, fearing I 
“ All the medicine 
got Dr. Cassell’s 


I feel like a new being, 














would 


Tablets, 


relieve. 


I telt very sick at times and used to vomit, some Po Ss Flin in a day. 


iplaint was said to be 


would die 


am so well and active. 


any minute. 
I had proved utterly useless, and I was almost hopeless of r« 
3ut soon there was a change 
pain grew less and less on it was quite gone. 


Sickness, Pain & Wasting 


Cured by Dr. Casuals Tablets when other means failed 


Mrs. Cross says:—“ I was ill for a month with pneumonia, which left 
terribly weak and dizzy and with severe griping pain in my body which nothi; 
I ate ‘hardly 
wasted away till I was just a shadow. 
my body, and in the back too, 


colic, 


better I got worse. At last I could hardly leave my bed; if I did the pain be. 

came so severe that I had to go back again and lie on my breast, the 
position that gave any relief. I looked awful by this time, pale as a sheet, and 
everybody thought I was dying. My husband was in France, and when he came home on leave }y 


Rapidly my health and strength came back, and no 





anything, for I had no appetite, 
The pain never ceas : . 


and was always worse when 


and n atural 
it was all roy 
had anything 
but ins 


and I had medicine for it, 


tead of gettin: 





covery when | 


then. I began to eat better, and the territ ’ 





Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 





HOME PRICES: Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the recognised Home Remedy for FREE INFORMATION 
1/3 & 3/- Nervous Breakcown Sleepiessness Wasting Diseases _the  suitabitity 
all, hee Be Bs Nerve Paralysis Anemia Palpitation Dr. ¢ s ell's Tat 
cag haere pttiagey Malnutrition Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion tae Fn 
world Ask f Ny Ds Ca Neurasthenia Indigestion Nervous Debility Cassell's ( 
sells able am fuse ter I ad 
pet a erie: Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical mates Bis 
Periods of Life. 
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PREPARED with mil 
tions, forms 
Growing Children, | 
A Docvror, L.R.C.P., 
etc. (Leeds) writes :— 
our youngster 
thankful. . . . She was 
and water alone.” 


“HINTS ABOUT BABY*® 
postage—mention Tze , 


be 


—t10l 





a Complete 
admirably, 


| JOSIAH R. NEAVE 






THE MOTHER 


who loves her Baby 
and yet is onfor- 
tunately able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
40 wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi- 
ence, and feeds 
her baby on 


not 


REARED ON NEAVE'S 


eayes | x 


Food 


to direc- 


Infants, 


k, according 

Di for 
nvalids and the Aged. 
EL. .R.C .S.Ed., L. F.P.S.Glas 


our Neave's Foo d 
for ae we are very 


RY 
is SullIng 


not doir ig wer n cow's milk 
h September, 1913. 
seut free. AMPLE for 1}¢ 


& CO., Fordingbridge. 











IT 18 NATURES REMEDY 


BURGESS' 
LION 
OINTMENT 


without + Sennen or cutting, brin 
m underneath, 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 





Cures 
to th itace and healing fr 
Md., 1/3, Aj, et per x 
EZ. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE UNSEEN HAND AND REVOLUTION. 
Read 


ROME AND Mb WAR 




















Ry WATCIM 
Author of “ROMs AND GERMANY.” 
stage 3d 
4 vide Na ( a z 2 Py, 
That all the tir juired by M 
. | gee Home System: f Tre ny 
Ww In the short space of en days My 
‘ A Giteain will cure you ol 8 ishing 
LS \ of that painful Bashfulne and I 
{ you feel in company, ‘Think w 
I means to you—of the S d Self- 
\' » tidence you will fe the power 
“ will gain to mix with others and 
7" your way in the world, Blushing is 
atentietentees: t holds you back in every directior 
you never get a chance to prove your abilities, because y 
flush up at a word and cannot speak for yourselt Don’tg 
onlikethat. If yousuffer from Blushing, Timidity, Nerve 
or Heart Weakness,write to me to-day, and | will ser 
ou privately full particulars of My System if you mentio! 
THE QUIVER. Addres 


| E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on- Sea 



































decided upon the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, among her projected aims being 
to ‘relieve the already over-laden taxpayer 


of some of his burden.’’ Her paper was 
quite well thought out, and she certainly 
deserves some share of praise for having 
aimed at occupying such a trying office. 

KATHLEEN PaGe, in common with VERA 
KATHLEEN MITCHELL, elects to become Minis- 
ter of Education, certainly a very interesting 
appointment. Some quite good matter was 
included in each of the replies, especially 
in the case of the latter. 

MarRGARET IsoseL Lracn votes for the 
Ministry of Health as being the office of her 
ambition, and considers that this particular 
office might be held better by a woman than 
aman, apparently from the point of view of 
clearing the slums: her sympathy goes out 
to the mothers of the children who have to 
live in these squalid neighbourhoods. For 
a girl of thirteen Margaret’s reply was well 
constructed. 


Art 


“Iflustration to Fairy Tale” 


There was a remarkably good entry for 
the Art Competition, and once again I am 
of the opinion that the juniors have outdone 
the seniors. There was certainly a larger 
entry, and on the whole the work was of a 
higher standard. 

The prize for the senior division is awarded 
to K. S. JENKINS, whose painting was quite 
good, but might have been improved had 
rather more variation of colour been intro- 
duced into the background: the green was 
a little excessive 

The following readers are commended for 
the work they sent in : 

Marjorie Curtis, Iris E. E. Hall, K. M. Fryer, 
K. McLean, Beryl M. Puzey, Eva Bickley, Jessamine 
Page. oie 

In the junior division the prize goes to 
Curist1ran E. CAMERON, aged 17, fora quite 
Onginal drawing carried out in sepia line 
and framed in green. 

Following the prize-winner very closely 





COMPETITION PAGES 


was a painting by LorNA RuTTER-LEATHAM, 
and had the included figure been slightly 
less stiff the painting would have presented 
a pretty picture; the colours were well 
chosen. 

AxicE GuTHRIE Struck a fairly original note 
in her choice of illustration, into which she 
introduced some very dainty colouring. 
The faces of both her figures, however, 
called for greater care in execution. 

Quite a pleasing little painting was carried 
out by MARGARET Bryan : her colouring was 
particularly soft, and her figure work and 
light and shade effects very commendable. 
Rather more detail might have been intro- 
duced into the illustration. 





Hicuty CoMMENDED.—Lorna_ Rutter-Leatham, 
A. Alice Guthrie, D. Margaret Bryan, Olivia Spencere 
Bower, Mona Spencer, Norah Alison McGuinness, 
Joan McDoull, Margaret R. Sergeant, Ivy Forfar, 
Margaret C. Bradley, Helen Thomson. 


CoMMENDED.—Marion Symons Burton, Mar- 
garet Smail, Kathleen Sconce, Marie Manley, Dolly 
Scouloudi, Flora M. MacLeod, Helen Margaret 
Spencer, Mary Irene Nash, Irene Scouloudi, 


Voting Competition 





“ Six Present-day Writers whose Names 
will Live the Longest” 


Very good was the result of the above 
Voting Competition, though it was surprising 
to notice the number of writers whose 
names were introduced into the contest— 
nearly sixty, I believe. Bearing this fact 
in mind, it is no matter of surprise to find 
that the author who heads the list came off 
with no more than 22 votes. 

The ‘‘ elected six,’”’ according to vote, are 
as follows : 


1. Rudyard Kipling. 4. H. G. Wells. 
2. A. Conan Doyle. 5. Baroness Orczy. 
3. H. Rider Haggard. 6. Ethel M. Dell. 


No competitor succeeded in sending in the 
above six names, but both ISABEL OGIER and 
ANDREW W. Tay_or included five of them in 
their lists, and I have therefore decided to 
award a prize to each of these readers, 
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** Marriage in the Future” 





IR,—It seems to me that the emancipation of 
woman is mainly responsible fur the declining 
birth-rat 
Woman is learning her own real value, and 
henceforth will possess her own body and soul. No 
amount of talking or writing will change her again 
into the beast of burden which she was in the past. 
Ihe honest marriage of to-day is, and that of the 
future will be, a contract between the man and 
the woman to love each other and live for each 


other, It is not and will not be a contract between 
the married couple and the State. Their promises 
are made to each other, and concern themselves 


mly; they are not made to the State. If they were, 
then the State ought to make sundry promises in 
return—and keep them, which at present is very 
tar from being the case. Now, as never before, is 
the British woman equal to the man in the give- 


and-take of married life. She is considered and 
cherished more than she used to be, and never 
again will she sit in subjection to man, satisfied 


merely to sew on buttons 
is the German woman. 
The German woman certainly provides the State 
with more children than the British woman does, 
but is the quality equal to ours? I do not think 
so. There is bulk, but bulk does not tend towards 
etheiency, or the Germans would have beaten us 
many times over. And they did not. Besides, I 
cannot imagine that the German women are reallv 
happy. I do not think they like being regarded 
merely as the Universal Providers for the German 
Army. I ask you to read ‘‘ The Pastor’s Wife,”’ by 
the author of * Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
what he s about the blessedness of 
bearing German « en. Their heavy produc- 
tivity is probably the result of excessively plain 
ind heavy food, combined with a lack of mentality 
which brings them very close to the level of the 
inimal of which they eat so much. It is not due, 


and raise a family, as 


and see 





1 am sure, to a greater love of children than the 
British have. British parents will bear com- 
parison with tl of any other nation. rhe 





Englishman of this generation loves children, often 
passionately, but agrees with his wife to limit thei 
tamily to a number they can comfortably rear. 
Che responsibility for this deliberate limitation is 
zenerally the woman's, and it would not be fait 
to blame our men for it. 








Chis applies especially to the woman of the lower- 
middle and working classes. iwake now, 
ind notices that the estimable ple who get into 
pane about the birth-rate are variably either 
men or spinster »~ ecm 

And here is a word for the men. 


[here is one other little thing—a very human 
thing—that a womaa likes, and that is to be loved 
and valued for herself, not just for the number 
and quality of her young, as if she were a prize 
dumb beast. For, mark you, there is a good deal 
of Pleasant Riderhood in nearly all of us, and we 
*‘do not wish to regard ourselves, nor yet to be 
regarded, in such a light.” Mrs. J. WHITTAKER. 


From Japan 


Dear Si1r,—You have invited subscribers to write 


your 


Ietters to you upon any subject appearing in 
magazine, 





I accept the invitation with pleasure. 
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““ Marriage in the Future” 


Readers’ Opinions 
on “ The Quiver” Articles 





THE QUIVER is one of my favourite magazines, ar 
the one I remember all my life At present. wit 
its interesting articles on after-the-war probler 
it is more than welcome to us so far ft 

of things. The trouble is that we get it so irr 


larly. Your short stories are very good just 1 
but the articles are the best 

The unending and always 
the servant problem is 
The article by the Hon, Emily 


interest gossip al 


also of 





lent. Let us hope her ideas sug 

truly materialise and remain. w 

tic Service’ should become obsolete, and th 
*“ Household Orderly" becon as honoured 


respected as “ Hospital Nurse 
It is time ideas of housekeeping took a de 


change. Since I have had to tea Japa 
and do a good deal myself, 1 consider | ekeeping 
as important a science as electricity and magnet 

or any other “ism.’”” Why should it be t g 


that a woman is naturally a housekeey ] 
looks around among one’s friend e sees that 
some women can never keep house properly, eve 
after thirty or forty years’ pract 
a little instruction and knowledge 
run a home comfortably and smoot 
I do like your confidential conver t 
Ourselves.”” About servant the same thing ] 
pened to us at the end of Jul ( ind 
went off, the latter without giving y notice 


all, and it is much worse in Japan wit it servant 











be ause life 1S altogether ai ( t 

English life. The kitchen and 

are a good way from the house The t 
during summer months, and foreis gener 
go ott to the hills, but we are not tur 
As a rule, during these hot m lo | 
except trv to keep cool, so you may ¢§ > W 


was for ine to go to the kit 
however light. It was 

The same remark was 
a relief it is to be without those servants!” I 


atmosphere seemed so much clean ( 


knows what one has in the | 2 when servant | 

are in charge Now I d 
The first result was that I found we had be 

getting too much of all fre t | I egg 


bread, butter, et We ire 
cannot avoid it We ar 
vants in Many wa‘ 


} 
; t the mercy of < 
rhey cannot s] the truth, 
and they are so deceptive and dirty Alt g 
find it hard and tiring, I love it, and “inne 
‘ servant, but it mos 





never to have anot 
impossible m this awt 

The house is so clean and ¢ e thing } 
its place, the food so mi t 1 cleat 


and the bills one 











I hope by the time we cor to | I 1 age 
“‘ Household Orderlies ” be tl of the | 
day - if 

I should like to writ it cing 
we live in the country, but this lett too Jong 
already. Several othe comments I id uk 
to make, but will only ment! t wor! 
ages,’’ which are a great 1 

pages in “ Cookery,” a re 

a boon to me, and I tried mat ft ; 
find them excellent I had the t a DOO 
which my last k took a 1 ; 
numerous other things. EvizABETH FArsBrRil 



















New Vear Gifts 
Splendid Books 


for Presentation 
Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War 


With 170 Cartoons and Illustrations by Famous Punch Artists and 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Seventh Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 
TI Histor; of the Great War was never better or more readab ly told than in this volume, 











It is a history we can all read, It is history as we felt it—the views- -the characteristics 
. ‘ he s. The Times points out it is “A corrective re ord F not only of what hap- 
1 ‘over there,’ but of what people were saying and it home. 


Sea Fights of the Great War 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., and M. F. WREN. With 24 Colour 


IHustrations exquisitely produced, and 26 Black-and-White Drawings. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

As a pictori soe? record of the Nav. l fights in the early months of the War nothing better 
could be desired, and the artis merits of the illustrations are beyond question. 


—_ Feng 9 eel te. 


More me Fights of the Great War, 


including the Battle of Jutland 
By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., C. OWEN, and A. D. KIRKPATRICK. 
With 24 Plates in Colour and 26 in Black-and-White, and many Plans. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 
The great success of Mr. Wyllie’s “Sea Fights,” which deal It with the first ni ne months 
of the Naval part of the Great War, justifies this further volume, which relates to the 
nd year of the War. 


Cassell’s New English icine 
Edited by E, A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 1,316 pages. An entirely 


new work. Cloth, 6s. net. 





The Times says :—‘“‘ It is a joy to come across anything so a..iirable and so cheap as 
this new dictionary. Nothi B yuld be better as regards printing, arrangement, fullness 
of content, and conciseness of expression. ‘There are some excellent appendices of foreign 
words and phrases, pronun iation of proper names, abt breviati 1S, Signs and symbols, and 


weights and measures.” 


oo 4 
| Animal Life Under Water 
By FRANCIS WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. With 4 Colour Plates and 
42 Half-tone Illustrations from Photographs taken in the Author’s 
under-water observatory. Cloth, 9s. net. 
A wonderful book. The result of years of study of diving birds and animals that prey 
upon fish for their food. Illustrated with amazing Photographs. 


The Complete Gardener 

| By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of the ‘‘ Gardener’’). With Colour 
Frontispiece by C. E. FLOWER, and 128 Full-page Half-tone Plates. 
: Cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


A thoroughly practical bock. A unique feature not found in other gardening books is 
seen in the Sowing and Planting Tables. 


4 Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 

4 By Rev. Dr. BREWER. 1,440 pages. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
. Also in 2 volumes, half morocco, 17s. 6d. net. 

; Cassell’s Book of Quotations, 
Proverbs, and Household Words 


f By W. GURNEY BENHAM. 1,256 pages. Cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 
se Half leather, 15s. net. 
; Write for Cassell’s Classified List of Books 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C.4 














First Class Fiction 


Ask for these at your 7 
Doibrary or Bookseller's each & net 


Ethel M. Dell 
THE TIDAL WAVE 


The thousands of admirers of Miss Dell's talent wiil welcome | this 
delightful new book. 


« Disting uished | 


E. Temp he Er eererteam 
pany, et AND GREY RUSSET 


The simplicity and charm of rural life is the theme of Temple Thurston's 
new book. Written in the first person by the character who told the story 








in ‘* The Garden of Resurrection,’’ with that peculiar intimacy and 
charming ease of style one associates with all Mr. Temple Thurston's 
work. Lavishly illustrated by the well-known artist, Emile. Verpilleux 


Gertrude Page (2nd impression) 
THE VELDT TRAIL 


A typical story of the Rhodesian Veldt by this brilliant novelist, wi 
should prove to be the finest story we have had from her pen for many 
a day. 


Robert Hichens (2nd impression) 
MRS. MARDEN 


Garden of Allah.’ "—TZimes Literary / ment. 


Alice Perrin 
STAR OF INDIA 


The atmosphere of India lingers over much of this author's work. The 
glamour of the East, the excitements and mysteries of the mystic land—all 
these can enter into a plot which has a milieu of Indian official life, and in 
this story of love and struggle the blending of these concomitants is skilful 
and alluring. 


William Le Queux 
THE DOCTOR OF PIMLICO 


An exciting story written with all the power of imagination for which 
Mr. Le Queux is so well known. This thrilling book is a real antidote 
for readers who are in need of a powerful stimulant, and desire te 
ponder for a while in the world of fantasy and romance 


B. M. Croker 


THE PAGODA TREE 

One of Mrs. Croker’s finest novels, a narrative of absorbing interest. 
Like a set of jewels on a string, scenes of the splendour and the sparkle, 
the colour and the mystery of India and her sons hang upon this 
enticing thread. 


“Bartimeus” 
AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE 


* Interesting fr rt to finist * Bartimeus’ never disappoints. "— 


"Glasgou Evening Citizen 
“ Well wort! eb ng . done extremely well.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“ These vivid sketches wi tl er nhan ce his reputation.” —A derdeen Daily Journal, 


May Edginton 
THE GAN WHO BROKE THE RULE 


** The story is briskly told."—Zadindurgh Scotsman. 
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Cassell’s Famous 





2s. nef Series 





HIS popular series contains the best books by the most widely- 
read Authors. You may feel sure when selecting any title that 


rou will be pleased with your choice. 


Hall-Mark of quality. 


The ‘ Cassell” imprint is a 


LATEST VOLUMES 


Arnold Bennett 
A. and E. Castle 
Warwick Deeping 
Warwick Deeping 
May Edginton 


Newman Flower 
Morice Gerard . 

H. Rider Haggard . 
H. Rider Haggard . 
Joseph Hocking 
Joseph Hocking. 
Anthony Hope . 
Elinor Mordaunt 
Baroness Orczy 


E. Phillips Oppenheim . 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Max Pemberton 
William Le Queux. 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
F. H. Shaw. 

E. S. Stevens 

R. L. Stevenson 
Annie S. Swan. 
Louis Tracy 

J. Hastings Turner 
Hubert Wales 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST O 


The Pretty Lady 

The Secret Orchard 

Marriage by Conquest 

Sincerity 

The Adventures of 
Napoleon Prince 

Crucifixion 

The Red Seal 

The Ivory Child 

The Wanderer’s Necklace 

The Sword of the Lord 

The Day of Judgment 

Father Stafford 

The Rose of Youth 

The Man in Grey 

The Double Four 

Mysteries of the Riviera 

Kronstadt 

The Hand of Allah 

The Lonely Stronghold 

A Castle to Let 

The Haven of Desire 

The Safety Candle 

Catriona 

Corroding Gold 

Terms of Surrender 


Simple Souls 
The Thirty Days 


F THIS SERIES 
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Cassell’s Famous 








Juvenile Books 





All About Aircraft of Today 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


Wi 2 Photog srapl Vy ot ne 
Beginning x with the . possibilities, t es through every problem 
ft ibject up to the question of flying as a pro a u autical 


All About Treasures of the Earth 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


With 32 Illustrations. cl th, F - 
T é the st ry, . = , Silver, tin, ypper, 1 rare earths, 


i} 


and oy way in which they a wrested from the 


phur, oil, et 
f the earth. 


The Boy’s Book of the Open Air 
Edited by ERIC WOOD 
Designed to t giv every | y the knowl + ger aa a: “om to find a 


My Book of Stories from the 
Poets By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 


2 beautiful ( 4 ce yen ( , 7/65 
will "(aie ’ who love t tory poems—ar vho are not a all 


Our Wonderful Navy 
Told by JOHN S. MARGERISON 


With 8 Colour Plates and 12 Ha bbe - a F SDE! ACY. Cloth, 6/- net. 
A k thi at te ells of the making ian, the making of an officer, 
nd tt ing of the Na ivy. 


Cassell’ s perl Loibrary 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour by leading ary reproduced in 
colour and half-tone; handsome cloth gilt binding, with attractive 
picture wrapper. Average length 320 pages. 6/- net each. 
SIX NEW VOLUMES. 
The Secret of the Shining Mountain 
ERIC WOOD 

The Boy’s Book of RedsKins ERIC WOOD 
Treasure Trove of the Southern Seas 

CAPT. FRANK H. SHAW 
Keepers of the Sea’ = CAPT. FRANK H. SHAW 
The Captives of the Caves 

CAPT. CHARLES GILSON 


In Quest of a Kingdom 3y S. WALKEY 
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What an Atmosphere ! 


In ballroom, picture-house, theatre, concert 
li In crowded Compartments, 
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